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THE 
Chapter Five. A paper from 
the wastebasket 


HEN Lester awoke and looked 

at his watch he was horrified to 

find that it was nine o’clock. 
“Two hours—less than two hours—to 
write that theme!” he muttered. 

He seated himself at his desk, but 
his mind was too panicky to respond 
to his need. He filled a page and a half 
with commonplace narrative, read it 
over and realized in despair that, even 
though he went on in that manner 
for the prescribed number of words, it 
would do him no good. He must turn 
in a piece of work that had some merit 
if he was to escape failure. 

Taking a fresh sheet of paper, he 
began an essay on athletics. But it 
seemed impossible for him to write 
anything on that subject without sub- 
stantially duplicating David’s work; 
moreover, it became all too apparent 
that, even though his thoughts should 
flow smoothly, he should not have 
time to complete the task. The clock 
struck ten; he cast his papers aside, 
caught up his notebook and hurried 
away to a lecture on fine arts. 

Although he took a few notes 
during the lecture, he gave little atten- 
tion to what the professor was saying. 
His mind was busy trying to find 
justification for an act that he con- 
templated with aversion. “It isn’t as if 
it were going to hurt anybody,” he 
kept saying to himself. “It won’t affect 
David’s standing.” The thought of it 
became more tolerable when he de- 
cided that at some time in the future 
he would tell David the whole story. . 

After the lecture on fine arts Lester 
returned to his room, took the type- 
written theme out of his desk and 
copied off in longhand the last half 
page of it, which bore David’s name 
on the back. Then he substituted his 
copy for the typewritten page and 
wrote his name on it. He tore up the 
page that he had removed and threw 
it into his wastebasket. David had not 
given the theme a title; Lester wrote 
in the heading, The Place of Athletics 
in College Life. And above this title he 
wrote, “Please do not read in class.” 
The instructor, Professor Worthington, 
frequently read some of the best 
themes to the class, but had an- 
nounced that he would respect the 
wishes of anyone who did not care to 
have his theme so read. 

Having thus safeguarded himself 
against detection, Lester decided to 
dispose of David’s first draft. He took 
the pages, crumpled them up and 
put them into the fireplace and then 
touched a lighted match to them. In a 
few minutes they were ashes. 

Lester was reading a magazine when 
his roommate entered. “Hello, Lester,” 
said Richard. “You seem to be taking 
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He sank into the chair at David’s desk and, throwing out his 
arms, hid his face in them 


things easily for a change. Have 
you got that theme done that’s 
been worrying you?” 

“Yes,” said Lester, “it’s all done.” 

“That’s fine. It would have been 
a shame to be stumped by that 
after all that you’ve put through 
in the last two weeks.” 

There was a knock on the door, and David 
entered. Lester instinctively put his hand to 
the inside pocket of his coat to make sure 
that the theme was hidden. 

“How are you coming along, Lester?” Da- 
vid asked. “Get your theme done all right?” 

“It’s done,” said Lester. 

“Good work. The queerest thing has hap- 
pened about mine. It’s disappeared absolutely. 
I’ve turned my room upside down, hunting 
for it.” 

“You must have left it somewhere—in the 
library, perhaps,” suggested Richard. 

“No, I haven’t taken it outside my room. 
Besides, the rough draft as well as the 
typewritten copy has vanished. I could have 
sworn that I left them on my desk last night 
when I went out. I spent the evening at home, 
reading to Mr. Dean. It was late when I got 
back to my room, and I really didn’t notice 
whether the theme was on my desk then or 
not. This morning when I looked for it I 
couldn’t find it. Somebody must have taken 
it to play a trick on me, but he’d better get 
it back to me soon.” 

“Who in the world do you suppose would 
do a thing like that ?” asked Richard. 





“Oh, it may be some one’s idea 
of a joke,” replied David. 

“Even if it’s lost it won’t make 
any special difference to you, will 
it?” asked Lester. “You're all right 
in the course ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m all right in the 
course, though I suppose it would 
probably lower my mark. But the thing is 
so mysterious—the disappearance of both the 
rough draft and the typewritten copy!” 

“What do you make of it, my dear’ Wal- 
lace ?” said Richard turning to Lester. 

“Nothing. It’s queer enough certainly. 
What was the theme about, Dave ?” 

Even as he spoke he wondered if his voice 
could sound natural when he was feeling so 
utterly contemptible. ’ 

“Oh, about athletics in college and just how 
seriously a fellow should take them, and all 
that kind of thing. Some of the old argu- 
ments you and I have had, Lester, worked 
up into an essay. It was rather good too, if I 
do say it. That’s why it makes me so tired 
to lose it.” 

“T guess it’s not lost,” said Richard. “Some- 
body must have taken it as a joke and will 
return it to you before the hour.” 

Lester made no comment. He was wishing 
that he had courage enough to pull the theme 
out of his pocket, and return it on the spot. 
He felt that he might have done so if he had 
not torn up the page bearing David’s name 
and substituted that incriminating page bear- 
ing his own. There was no possibility now of 
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his passing his action off as a joke, 
and he could not bear the ignominy 
of confessing to Richard as well as to 
David. 

The twelve-o’clock bell rang; Lester 
rose. “Going over to class?” he said 
to David. 

“Yes,” David answered. “I'll stop in 
my room on the way downstairs on 
the chance that the merry joker has 
returned my theme.” 

Lester waited on the landing while 
David made a hurried search. 

“Nothing doing,” David said as he 
emerged and closed the door. “I hate 
to lose that theme. It was about the 
best I’ve written in the course.” 

They reached the classroom just as 

the exercises for the hour were about 
to begin. Lester and David both went 
to the professor’s desk, which was 
piled with the themes that the mem- 
bers of the class had deposited there. 
Lester drew the theme from his pocket 
and quickly thrust it into the pile. He 
lingered to hear what David would 
say. 
“Mr. Worthington,” said David, “I 
had my theme all written and copied 
yesterday. To-day I looked everywhere 
for it, and it’s simply disappeared. I 
don’t understand it—whether it got 
thrown away by mistake or what hap- 
pened to it.” 

“You say that you had it all 
written and ready to hand in?” said 
Professor Worthington. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Perhaps it will turn up in a day or 
two. Anyway I'll give you an exten- 
sion of a week. I don’t feel that I can 
excuse you from handing in the theme, 
but you may have a week in which to 
make it up.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Lester, having overheard the con- 
versation, went to his seat with a new 
anxiety to worry him. It troubled him 
all through the hour. 

After the class he joined David. “It’s 
a shame,” he said, “that Worthington 
wouldn’t excuse that theme when you 
told him how it was. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Oh, I'll make it up. He’s given me 
a week to do it in.” 

“T don’t suppose you can rewrite the 
theme, can you?” 

“T ought to be able to. I have it 
pretty well in mind.” 

“But it would be such a stupid job, 
doing it all over again. You probably 
wouldn’t do it nearly so well as you 
did it the first time. I should think 
you’d better write on something else; 
you’d have more interest then.” 

“T won’t go at it at once anyway,” 
David answered. “I'll wait a couple of 
days and then see how I feel about it.” 

“T think you’d make a great mistake 
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not to take a fresh subject,” said Lester 
earnestly. “Working over the old one—you’d 
make it sort of perfunctory and lifeless. 
You’d better take my advice and tackle 
something new.” 

“Well, I’ll see if any new idea comes to me. 
But it probably won’t, and I guess the old 
theme wouldn’t lose much from rewriting. 
I remember it pretty well.” 

“T know, but when you come to writing 
it all out again you'll find it so tedious that 
you won’t do yourself justice.” 

“T’ve got a week anyway, and I shan’t go 
at it at once.” 

Lester saw no valid ground on which he 
might pursue the argument. In the afternoon 
he went out for baseball practice, from which 
he had been excused during his period of hard 
study. His playing was stiff and lifeless; his 
heart was not in the work. The captain, Jim 
Colby, said to him afterwards, by way of 
cheering him up, “It always takes time to 
get your eye and your arm working right at 
the beginning of the season. A month from 
now you'll be lining them out and putting 
them across just the way you used to.” 

“T dare say,” murmured Lester. 

Colby looked at him in surprise. Les- 
ter’s answer seemed wholly out of character. 
“Funny how a little hard brain work tells 
on some fellows,” was the comment that the 
captain reserved for utterance to some of his 
friends later. 

When he entered his room, Richard Brad- 
ley turned from the desk at which he was 
sitting. “Here’s a queer thing, Lester,” he said. 
“A little while ago I wanted to look up a 
notice in to-day’s Crimson, and I couldn’t 
find the sheet anywhere. So I pulled out your 
wastebasket to see if you’d thrown it in there, 
and this piece of that theme of Dave’s caught 
my eye.” He held up the torn piece with 
David’s name and the name of the course and 
the date written on the back. 

“Isn’t that the limit!” said Lester. He felt 
that his face was set and that his voice was 
querulous rather than expressive of aston- 
ishment, but he could not dissemble more 
successfully ; the shock of this new discovery 
was too unkind. “How do you suppose it got 
there?” He made no effort to take the paper 
and examine it. 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“Have you told Dave about it?” 

“No, I went down to his room when I dis- 
covered it, but he was out.” 

“Well, he was probably in here with his 
theme sometime in the last two or three days 
when neither of us was in and decided he 
didn’t like the last page of it. So he probably 
just chucked it into my wastebasket and went 
home and wrote another last page.” 

“T suppose that might have been it,” said 
Richard doubtfully. 

“There’s no other way of accounting for it 
that I can see,” said Lester. “And I tell you, 
Dick, if I were you I wouldn’t go to Dave 
about this thing. Professor Worthington’s 
given him a week’s extension to make up the 
theme, and the less he thinks about the old 
one the better job he’ll do on the new. He’s 
bothered himself almost distracted over what 
happened to that theme, and we want to get 
his mind off it completely. Let’s see the thing, 
anyway.” 

Richard gave Lester the paper, and Lester 
scrutinized it thoughtfully. “Of course,” he 
said, “that’s just what happened. It’s the last 
page; he wanted for some reason to rewrite 
it and so he just chucked it away wherever 
he happened to be. Let’s chuck it back into 
the wastebasket and not bother him about 
it. Since when have you taken to scavenging 
in wastebaskets, Dick ?” 

“Well,” said Richard slowly, “I didn’t find 
what I wanted. So I guess I won’t do it 
again.” 

Richard left the room; Lester stood gazing 
out of the window at the quiet yard. Fellows 
were passing along the walks—happier, every 
one of them, than he. Richard suspected him 
of some queer work about David’s theme; 
that was evident. And probably Richard 
would go to David and tell him of the dis- 
covery that he had made. Then there would 
have to be more lying, and in spite of it the 
suspicion would probably remain. And if Da- 
vid chose to reproduce the theme and hand it 
in, no further lying would avail. Lester would 
be convicted in- spite of all his denials. 

“Tf I had ever dreamed of what I was 
letting myself in for I never would have done 
it,” he thought. “Nothing but one lie after 
another, getting in deeper all the time! It 
seems as if there were no end to it.” 

He wondered whether Richard had really 
gone to consult with David about the frag- 
ment of the theme that he had found in 
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the wastebasket. It was the natural thing for 
him to do. And when David said that he had 
never taken the theme into Lester’s room, or 
torn up a page of it, or thrown it into the 
wastebasket, what would they both think? 
What was he to say if they came to question 
him? 

That evening while Lester was trying to fix 
his mind on the French lesson for the next 
day Richard came in and greeted him genially. 
“You seem to have got the study habit,” 
said Richard. “There aren’t any more exams 
for a couple of months, you know.” 

“Ves, I know, but I’m going to try not to 
slide back again.” 

Evidently Richard had not talked with 
David about the theme. Perhaps he had dis- 
missed the whole thing from his thoughts, 
or perhaps he had even been impressed with 
the appeal, weak though it was, not to 
bother David about it. Anyway Lester began 





to feel a little more hopeful of escaping de- 
tection. If only David would decide to write 
on a new subject! 

Richard had not forgotten about the 
theme; nor had he been impressed with 
Lester’s appeal, except unfavorably. But he 
had decided that if Lester had done a mean 
thing he did not want to know it. He never 
had known Lester to do anything mean; 
he admired him more than he admired any 
other fellow in college, and he wanted to 
go on admiring him. It couldn’t help David 
at all to tell him of the discovery; and what 
was the use in acting as a detective against a 
friend? Richard disliked mischief-making; 
he had decided not to carry on any further 
investigations about David’s theme. 

When another twenty-four hours had 
passed and Richard’s attitude remained as 
friendly and cheerful as ever, Lester felt en- 
couraged. He had been apprehensive when he 
came out from one of his classes and encoun- 
tered Richard and David walking togéther, 
but they had greeted him cordially in a man- 
ner that caused him to think that they were 
not making him the subject of discussion. 
And later in the day Richard’s cheerfulness 
confirmed Lester’s hopes. There remained 
only the danger of David’s rewriting the 
theme. Lester felt that he must know soon 
what David was going to do. 

In the hope of finding out he went that 
evening to David’s room and, as it happened, 
immediately received the information that 
he desired. David was sitting at his desk, 
writing; a sheet of paper in front of him was 
half filled. 

“Beat it!” said David. “Don’t you dare to 
disturb me. I’ve just caught an inspiration 
for that theme.” 

Lester’s heart gave a leap. “All right, Dave; 
T'll clear out. Might I ask what the subject 
is to be this time?” 

“You. You and all your works.” Lester 
stood momentarily aghast until David ex- 
plained. “Campaigning for office, electioneer- 
ing, managing a candidate; I’m getting in all 
the cracks I can at you, your rivals, their 
managers, your managers, and at college pol- 
itics in general.” 

“A good subject. Don’t be hard on me.” 

Outside David’s door, Lester could hardly 


restrain his joyful emotions. Never in the 
world had there been anyone so lucky, so 
undeservedly lucky, as he. The last peril of 
discovery was past; no one would ever know 
the base thing that he had done; his reputa- 
tion was safe. But he should never forget the 
shamefulness of his act and of the lying that 
had followed it; he could never think of it 
without a sickness of the heart. Surely he 
could never do anything mean and crooked 
again. Surely he would do what he could to 
prove to himself that he had some decency 
and honor. If the fellows chose to elect him 
marshal, he would accept the election be- 
cause to decline without giving adequate 
reasons would be virtually impossible. But he 
would not lift a finger to win the election. He 
would stick quietly to his books and try by 
his studiousness and indifference to popularity 
and honors to win back some measure of 
self-respect and of faith in his own character. 

That evening for the first 
time since he had taken the 
theme he was able to concen- 
trate upon his work. He sat 
up studying until long after 
Richard had gone to bed and 
stopped only when his eyes 
closed with drowsiness. 

The next day Lester and 
David walked together to the 
meeting of the class in English 
composition. They took their 
seats; Lester’s seat was im- 
mediately behind David’s. 

Professor Worthington 
opened a theme. “Usually,” he 
said, “I acquiesce in the wishes 
of those who ask that their 
themes be not read to the 
class, but shall venture to dis- 
regard one such request for 
the reason that the writer of 
the theme has taken a subject 
that is not in any way per- 
sonal and that is of general 
undergraduate interest. I hope 
that he will not object. The 
title of the theme is The Place 
of Athletics in College Life.” 

Lester’s brain swam; he felt 
faint and sick; instinctively he 
tried to appear impassive, and 
when the reading began and 
David in the seat in front sat 
up with excitement and then 
turned and let his eyes rove questioningly 
over the faces of those behind him Lester’s 
countenance was unmoved. But David’s eyes 
did not rest on Lester; with their puzzled and 
indignant expression they swept back’ and 
forth, but they did not so much as glance at 
any of his friends. Finally David turned and 
settled down into his seat while the read- 
ing proceeded. 

Slowly Lester rallied from his mental col- 
lapse. What was he to do now? David would 
go to the desk at the end of the hour and tell 
Professor Worthington that he was the au- 
thor of the theme. Expulsion from college 
was the penalty for cheating in examinations; 
expulsion from college was probably the 
penalty for stealing another fellow’s theme. 
To be expelled for any misdeed was bad 
enough, but to be expelled for cheating and 
theft—what could be more terrible! Lester 
felt that his mother and his father could not 
bear it; he could not go home to them 
branded in such a way by the college. He 
must somehow keep David from telling Pro- 
fessor Worthington about that theme. 

The reading of it went on. At the end Pro- 
fessor Worthington said, “That is the kind of 
theme I should like to get more often than 
I do. It deals with a subject that is of un- 
dergraduate interest and one on which you 
must all have done some thinking and talking. 
The reader feels that it is. written with a cer- 
tain authority, that the writer, either from 
his close observation of athletics or partici- 
pation in them, knows what he’s talking 
about. The first requisite to writing well 
about a thing is to know the subject thor- 
oughly. There is no doubt that the writer of 
this theme knows athletics thoroughly.” 

Professor Worthington let his glance fall 
on Lester with an approving and encouraging 
smile. He then took up another theme and 
resumed his reading. 

Lester felt for an instant that Professor 
Worthington’s glance and smile had identified 
him for the class. Then he knew that this 
could not be, especially when the man on 
his left murmured to him, “Mighty good 
theme; wonder who wrote it.” 

As the hour dragged on Lester, inattentive 
to the reading and to the instructor’s com- 
ments, tried to formulate in his mind the 
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appeal that he should make to David, turned 
from it in disgust, thought with bitterness of 
the cruel mischance of which, after having 
safely passed all the perils that had threat- 
ened him, he was now the victim and turned 
again to the framing of his excuses and his 
plea. 

When the bell rang at the end of the hour, 
in the instant confusion and clatter that arose 
as the members of the class got to their feet, 
Lester grasped David’s arm. “Dave,” he 
whispered, “please don’t speak to Professor 
Worthington about that theme of yours till 
after I have a talk with you.” 

At first David did not understand. “Which 
theme?” he said. “That about electioneer- 
ing ?” 

“No. The one that he has just read to the 
class.” 

David looked at him, amazed. “Did you do 
that, Lester?” 

“Ves. Wait till I can tell you about it, 
Dave.” Lester’s face was pale, his eyes were 
pleading. 

“All right; I'll wait for you outside.” 

They separated; Lester went to Professor 
Worthington’s desk, and David passed out of 
the door. There were three other students 
waiting at the desk to speak to Professor 
Worthington, but he noticed Lester approach- 
ing and reached out the theme to him. 
“That’s a fine piece of work, Mr. Wallace,” 
he said. “Do another as good. You'll excuse 
me, I know, for reading it to the class. I was 
sure they’d be interested.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Lester quietly and turned 
away with the theme. The other fellows wait- 
ing at the desk looked at him with interest. 

In the corridor of the building David was 
awaiting him. Lester put the theme into his 
hands. ‘‘There’s your theme, Dave. You can 
see what I did to it.” 

David glanced at the outside sheet, which 
bore Lester’s name. He said nothing until 
after they had descended the steps of the 
building. Then his voice was not unsym- 
pathetic as he asked, “How did it happen, 
Lester ?” 

“I wasn’t able to write the theme because 
I was studying for the examinations in the 
other courses. Then when they were all over, 
the last night before the theme was due, I 


‘was pretty much all in. I couldn’t write; 


I couldn’t think of anything to write about. 
Then I decided to go down to your room and 
see whether you could help me with a sub- 
ject. You were out, but I saw your theme on 
your desk, and I sat down and read it. Then 
the thought just came to me that with your 
record it wouldn’t matter much if you missed 
that theme, and that if I could hand it in as 
mine, it would save me from probation and 
all that sort of. thing. I thought I’d try again 
in the morning to do the work myself, but 
if I couldn’t I might use your work. So I 
took the theme and the rough draft to my 
room and put them into my desk. Then I 
went to bed, and I slept until after nine the 
next morning. That gave me too little time to 
do the writing in, though I did try; I even 
went without breakfast, trying. And _ it 
wasn’t till just a little while before you came 
and told Richard and me about losing the 
theme that I’d copied off the last page and 
written my name on the back and destroyed 
the first draft.” 

“It’s too bad,” murmured David. He had 
been walking with his eyes fixed on the 
ground in front of him; he did not want to 
embarrass his friend with his gaze. “I wish 
I'd never found it out. Come up to my room, 
Lester, where we can talk.” 

They ascended the stairs of the dormitory 
in silence. David threw open the door of his 
room, and Lester entered. Then David closed 
and locked the door. “Sit down, old man.” He 
looked at Lester for the first time and saw 
how ashen white he was, and pity overflowed 
in David’s heart. “Why, you poor old boy,” 
he said and put his arm affectionately inside 
Lester’s arm, “sit down and don’t look like 
that.” 

Then Lester tried to smile, but failed ut- 
terly. Tears sprang into his eyes and began 
to run down his cheeks. “O David,” he cried, 
“I’m ashamed, so ashamed! I hate myself!” 
His voice broke; he sank into the chair at 
David’s desk and, throwing out his arms, 
hid his face in them. 

David patted him on the back and talked 
soothingly. “Don’t think of it any more, Les- 
ter. We'll never think of it again. It will be 
just between us two; and you mustn’t let it 
break you all up like this. I know how sorry 
you are. And you really weren’t yourself 
when you did it; you were all worn out.” 
He stroked the back of Lester’s head gently. 

“Dave,” Lester said in a trembling voice 
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when at last he ratsed his head, “‘you’re the 
whitest man I know. When I think how I 
stole from you and lied to you—and then 
you treat me like this!” Again the sob came 
into his throat, and he could not go on. 
David squeezed and kneaded the muscles of 
Lester’s arm. “You're all right, Lester,” he 
said. “All you need is a little muscle in an- 
other place than this. And you’re getting it.” 
“I know I’m weak, weak as water,” said 
Lester. “But I never thought I was dishonest. 
Not even back in school, when I did that 
rotten thing to Mr. Dean—cribbing the les- 
sons in class when he was blind. This is the 
first crooked thing I’ve done since then, and 
it’s worse, because I’m older; and I went 
from one mean and crooked thing to another 
—there seemed no end to it. Dave, do you 
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think it will be that way with me always? Do 
you think that every once in so often I'll give 
way and do some dishonorable thing ?” 

“Of course you won’t. You'll never do any- 
thing of the sort again as long as you live. 
And now, old fellow, you’ve got it out of 
your system, and let’s not ever speak of it 
again. Everything will be as it was before, 
just as if it had never happened.” 

“I don’t believe there’s another fellow in 
the world who could say that or think it,” 
said Lester. “But nothing can be quite as 
it was before, Dave. For instance, what ought 
I to do about running for marshal? Ever 
since I did this thing I’ve known that I’m 
the most unfit man in the class to be mar- 
shal. And I suppose there’s a chance of my 
being elected. What ought I to do?” 


“T can’t see that you ought to do any- 
thing. I think you just ought to attend to 
your own affairs and let the election take its 
course.” 

“But if I should happen to be elected I 
couldn’t enjoy the honor a bit.” 

“That would be part of your punishment. 
But you can’t reject the honor before it comes 
to you, or even afterwards.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to let it be 
known quietly that you’ve found I’m not 
the man for it, and that I think so too and 
would prefer not to have the fellows vote 
for me?” 

“No, I don’t think so. It would start a lot 
of talk and gossip and inquiry, and what 
would be the use? Why not let the class go 
ahead and elect whomever they will? If it 
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placed the axe in felling trees, but in the 

old days the axe was king, and a good 
chopper was always in demand in the woods. 
Fifty years ago fine hemlock timber was 
cut over large areas merely for the bark, 
which was used in tanning leather. At that 
time a man named Van Duzen ran a camp in 
the Pennsylvania mountains that was noted 
for its good food and for its hard-working 
and hard-fighting men. To Van Duzen’s camp 
came some of the most expert bark peelers in 
the country, but among them all there were 
none better than Jake Creps and Jim Casey. 
Creps was big and broad-shouldered ; his skin 
was swarthy, and he had a long, curling black 
moustache. Casey was tall and angular, red- 
haired and smooth-faced. 

Three men usually formed a bark-peeling 
crew—a chopper, a fixer and a spudder. The 
chopper felled the trees; the fixer cut rings 
round the trunks perhaps four feet apart, slit 
the bark on one side of the log and trimmed 
off the branches; the spudder stripped the 
trunk. 

Whenever a new man came to Van Duzen’s 
camp he was usually turned over to the 
tender mercies of Creps and Casey to be 
“broken in” as a chopper. If the man had the 
strength to stand the work he was likely soon 
to be promoted to something better. But the 
work was hard, especially if he had to chop 
for men like Creps and Casey, and more often 
than not he failed at it. 

One evening early in the peeling season a 
young man, a mere boy in fact, walked into 
the camp and asked for work. He was 
good-looking, of medium height and, though 
slightly built, appeared to be well-knit. 

Looking at him doubtfully, Van Duzen at 
once took him to be a farm boy. “Did you 
ever peel bark?” the boss asked. 

“I have peeled bark a little back home but 
never in the mountains,” replied the boy. 

“We need woodsmen, not farmers,” Van 
Duzen said shortly. “We want choppers, fixers 
and spudders. Oh, sure, you can learn; but I 
get tired learning farmers how to peel bark 
and then having them leave me in harvest 
time. If you can chop, I'll try you, though I 
don’t suppose you'll last more than a day or 
two.’ 

After supper the men loafed and talked. 
One man sang a song that he said had been 
written specially for the new chopper, whose 
name was Frank Hess. It told of the “sad” 
experiences of a farmer boy in the woods; 
and at the end of each verse all the men 
joined in the chorus, “Let’s go home and 
make the hay.” 

The pathetic struggles of the poor farmer 
boy to peel the bark from the hemlock trees 
afforded them great amusement. Frank Hess 
laughed with the rest. 

“Say, sonny, you act like a schoolma’am,” 
said Creps. 

“T have taught school for three winters,” 
replied Frank. “I teach in the winter and help 
my father on the farm in the summer. But I 
— a change this summer, so I came up 

here.” 

“Well, you’ll get a change, all right,” said 
Creps. “Won’t he, Casey ?” 

“He sure will,” agreed Casey. “So you’re a 
schooldad, Hess,” he added, turning to Frank. 
“T had some experience with one of ’em when 
! was a boy, and I ain’t never liked ’em very 
well since. One of ’em licked me something 
awful once, and I hadn’t done a thing except 
hit him in the eye with a popgun wad.” 

“Some of them schooldads were terrible 
unreasonable, Casey,” said Creps. “I remem- 
ber I got licked one time for playin’ seven-up 
in school. I never took well to book larnin’.” 
At bedtime Mike Brady, a good-natured 
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young man of approxi- 
mately Frank’s age, took 
him by the arm. “The 
boss will put you with 
Creps and Casey in the 
morning,” he said, “and 
they will pretty nearly 
kill you if you ain’t used to hard work. It 
takes a good man to drop trees for them, and 
it’s doubtful whether you can do it. But the 
boss won’t hold it against you if you get 
behind a little with them. Only he likes to 
put a new man with them to see if there is 
anything in him. So you’d better do the best 
you can.” 

“All right,” said Frank. “I may be green in 
the big woods, but I have used an axe all my 
life. Of course I have not done much chop- 
ping since school was out, but I’ll toughen up 
after a bit.” 

The men were at work shortly after day- 
light the next morning. Frank turned the 
grindstone while Van Duzen ground his axe. 
Then the two followed the others to the 
woods. Van Duzen led the way to a tree that 
Creps and Casey had felled. “Hess will fill 
your crew, Jake,” he said to Creps. “Don’t 
work him too hard till he gets used to it.” 

“Can you fix, Hess?” asked Casey. 

“T can fix a little,” replied Frank. 

“You'll find you ain’t fixin’ a little if you 
get ahead of Jake,” said Casey. 

“Let him chop,” said Creps. “I don’t want 
him in my way.” 

“T’ll take your axe, Jake, and help him get 
started,” said Van Duzen. 

The boss chose a tree near at hand, and the 
two began to chop. Van Duzen, who was an 
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expert chopper, reached 
the heart of the tree 
first, but Frank was 
not far behind him. A 
moment later the tree 
crashed down. 

“T see you’ve used an 
axe before,” said the boss. “You'll soon get 
the hang of it.” 

Creps and Casey soon finished the tree on 
which they were working and went to the one 
that Van Duzen had helped to cut. By that 
time Frank had another tree partly cut. But 
his muscles and hands were soft, and before 
he had felled the third tree the two men 
caught up with him. 

“Did you ever see a schooldad in the bark 
woods before, Casey ?” asked Creps. 

“No, I never did, Jake.” 

“T guess you won’t see one very long,” said 
Creps. 

“ hy r ad 

“Because he’s going down the valley soon 
to help father make the hay,” replied Creps 
and chuckled. 

Frank laughed good-humoredly. “You wait 
until I get toughened a bit, and I'll show you 
where chopping began,” he said. 

“You’d get along better if you could just 
kind of imagine you was pitchin’ hay,” said 
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asey. 

But Frank knew that he had felled as many 
trees as any one of the other choppers and so 
he was not discouraged. The two men kept 
close at his heels all the rest of the morning, 
and he was unable to shake them off. He 
chopped steadily until noon. Then everyone 
went in to dinner. After dinner Frank and 
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happens to be you, why, just put the best 
face you can on it.” 

Lester thought for a moment. “You’re 
probably right. But I hope they won’t elect 
me; and you can be sure that I'll not act any 
more in a way to catch votes. I’m afraid I 
was doing that before I did this worse thing.” 
He rose and took David’s hand. “You cer- 
tainly are a good friend, Dave. And I’ve been 
a pretty useless one to you.” 

“You’ve always been a source of pride to 
me,” said David. Lester winced. “And you 
will be again,” David added hastily. “If the 
class elects you marshal, I shan’t feel that 
they’ve made such a fearful mistake.” 

He unlocked the door, laughing, and gave 
Lester an affectionate slap on the back as he 


passed out. TO BE CONTINUED. 


SATISFIED 


Mike Brady walked back to the timber to- 
gether. Though Brady had not. seen Frank 
chop, he knew how Creps and Casey always 
treated a new man. 

“That’s their long suit, trying to play you 
out,” he said. “I didn’t think you would last 
this forenoon; and if you last this afternoon, 
either you’re a mighty good chopper or else 
they are letting you down easy—and that 
ain’t their way.” 

In vain Frank tried to gain on his peelers, 
for his muscles were soft, whereas theirs were 
hard and toughened to the work. At the end 
of the day he was so tired that he was hardly 
able to walk to the camp. 

Creps and Casey knew that they had a 
good chopper with them; they told some of 
the men so in confidence. Yet they had no 
intention of letting up on him. “He ain’t 
tough like an old woodsman,” said Casey, 
“but he’s one of the best choppers I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“He walks up to a tree,” said Creps, “and 
squints up the trunk and looks off through 
the woods. He cuts to the heart on one side 
and then drops that tree where he wants it.” 

“Right after dinner,” said Casey, “he set a 
stake about twenty yards from the butt of 
a three-foot hemlock and drove that stake 
plumb out of sight in the ground.” 

“You fellows are going to strike some one 
who will take some of the conceit out of you 
one of these days,” said Brady. “You never 
know when to let up on a man. I can drop 
as many trees in one day as any man in this 
camp, but I shouldn’t stand your pushing 
half a day.” 

The next morning Frank was so stiff and 
sore that he could hardly roil out of his bunk. 
After an hour’s work most of the soreness 
left his muscles, but his hands pained him 
a good deal. Nevertheless, Creps and Casey 
pressed him as they had pressed him the day 
before; it was clear that they were deter- 
mined to tire him out. He chopped steadily 
and, becoming more expert, felled more trees 
than he had felled the day before. At evening 
Van Duzen told him that he had felled one 
fourth more trees than any other chopper in 
the camp. The boss was well pleased with his 
new man. 

“But they want more, and I suppose they’ll 
have to have more,” Frank said to Brady 
after supper. “They are certainly good bark 
peelers. Still,” he added a few moments later, 
“they can learn something.” 

The next morning he began to pick the 
trees that he knew would be hardest to peel. 
He found several big hemlocks standing iso- 
lated from the main growth of timber; they 
had limbs that reached almost to the ground, 
and the bark on the trunks stuck tenaciously. 
He worked at them for half the morning and 
managed to get three trees ahead of his peel- 
ers. Then he looked round and, seeing a group 
of giant hemlocks some distance away, walked 
casually toward them. He notched several of 
them before dinner, not to the heart, for that 
would have taken too much time, but to a 
depth that he thought was sufficient for the 
plan that he had in mind. 

When dinner time came Creps and Casey 
had one tree left to peel. After dinner Frank 
hurried back to the timber and felled one tree 
before the two peelers arrived. Then after 
they had come and were peeling the tree they 
had left over, which was a difficult one, he 
felled two more. He was now three trees 
ahead, but the last two were ‘easy to peel, 
and he knew that Creps and Casey would 
make short work of them. Hurrying back to 
his big trees, he resumed his task of notching. 

He had finished that work and had chopped 
to the heart of the giant of them all, a hem- 
lock almost five feet in diameter, and was 
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halfway to the heart on the other side, when 
Creps and Casey caught up with him. “The 
schooldad thinks we peel the little ones too 
fast, so he’s going to drop a big one for us,” 
said Casey. 

The big hemlock began to sway. Then with 
a rush of wind it started to fall. As it fell it 
struck another tree some seventy feet away, 
and that tree, which Frank had notched 
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HE mail stage was always late on Sat- 

urday. Curled up in the deep grass under 

the big apple tree near the road, Mary 
Ann Plumber had been watching for it all 
the afternoon. Now she got slowly to her 
feet and shook off the pink-and-white petals 
that had drifted from the mass of bloom 
overhead. 

“Mary! Mary Ann!” her mother called for 
the third time. 

“I’m coming! I’m coming!” shouted Mary 
impatiently. 

Before she went into the house she looked 
once more down the Northrop road, which 
lay white and dusty under the long shadows 
of late afternoon. Nothing was if sight, and 
with a discontented frown she went up the 
little path to the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Plumber was coming out with her 
milk pails. “I’m going to milk for the boys,” 
she said briskly. “You slice bread and start 
some water for tea,—you’d better get some 
fresh from the well,—and we’ll have the hash 
warmed over and open a can of huckle- 
berries —” 

“For goodness’ sake,” interrupted Mary, 
“what do you have to do all the boys’ work 
for?” 

“They’re helping Mr. Ranta plant,” an- 
swered her mother, “‘and they'll be tired. It 
isn’t a very jolly way to spend Saturday 
afternoon; but we need the money, with your 
graduation coming on.” Mrs. Plumber smiled. 

“Tt isn’t my fault I have to graduate,” re- 
torted the girl. Then as the smile died from 
her mother’s face she added, “I’m sorry, ma. 
I didn’t mean —” 

“You never mean to, Mary,” said her 
mother gently. “Well, I must hurry to finish 
before dark.” 

She turned away toward the barn, and 
after an undecided pause Mary ran after her. 
“Honest, ma, I didn’t mean to be cross,” she 
said. “It’s just because the stage is late, and 
that catalogue ought to have come a week 
ago, and —” 

“Ves, I know, dear,” said her mother pa- 
tiently. “Now run back and get supper. 
Mother’s tired.” 

Mrs. Plumber was indeed tired. After she 
had finished milking she could hardly pick 
up the heavy pails and make her way across 
the road again. It was becoming harder and 
harder to take care of her three children as 
they grew older. She had almost no ready 
money this spring. Even thé small extra 
expenses of Mary’s graduation from the 
little rural school seemed impossible to meet ; 
she would need a new white dress, of course. 
Mrs. Plumber sighed as she returned to the 
house. Supper was ready, and the boys were 
at home, hungry and full of the day’s doings. 

“Mr. Ranta didn’t pay us anything,” said 
William between mouthfuls, “but he says he’ll 
give us all the potatoes we want if the crop 
is good.” 

Mrs. Plumber stified a sigh. 

“Hey, Mary, there’s the stage,” cried Alden. 

The three jumped up from the table and 
ran out of doors. A ramshackle wagon was 
standing beside the little mail box, and the 
driver was fumbling with a handful of 
letters. 

“Got anything for us?” asked William. 

“Seems as if I had,’ answered the man 
thickly, “but I don’t seem to find nothin’. I 
remember now. "I'wa’n’t a letter; ‘twas a 
magazine.” He reached under the seat and 
brought out a bulky paper book in a brown 
wrapper. 

“Oh, that’s it! That’s it!” said Mary ex- 
citedly. “Give it to me, Alden, quick!” 

“Aw, I want to look at the fishin’ tackle,” 
said William. “Just cause you’re oldest you 
always grab things first.” 

“Ma, can’t i have it first?” pleaded Mary. 

“Why, ves, I guess so; you’ve been so 
eager.” 

“What a fuss about an old catalogue!” ex- 
claimed Alden. “Say, ma, I’ll wipe the dishes.” 
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deeply, crashed down and carried with it 
another. And so in turn the third tree crashed 
into a fourth, and the fourth into a fifth and 
so on until eight giant hemlocks had fallen. 
Brushed and tangled as they were, they made 
a bad mess. 

The men in the near-by crews soon real- 
ized what Frank had done, and a roar of 
laughter indicated that they appreciated it. 


“No, dear,” his mother replied; “you take 
the milk downstairs for me. That will be 
your share.” 

“TTl wipe ’em,” repeated Alden stoutly. 

“Me, too,” chimed in William. 

“And I’ll wash them,” said Mary, suddenly 
turning back from the parlor door. “Ma, you 
go in and sit down. You look at it first.” 

“Let’s wait till the dishes are done and 
we're all picked up and then look at it to- 
gether,” suggested Mrs. Plumber. “It will be 
like a real shopping trip.” 

Half an hour later they. were gathered 
round the lamp in the parlor. “Now,” said 
William happily, “we'll all choose what to 
see. I choose fishin’ things.” 

“Seeds,” said Alden. 

“Shoes,” said Mrs. Plumber. 

“Dresses,” said Mary. - 

Her mother glanced at her quickly. “Why, 
yes; we might get some ideas from the 
dresses,” she said. 

“Ideas?” repeated Mary. 

“You know, deary, I'll have to make your 
dress.” 

“T thought you decided that we could send 
for one.” 

“Well, you see, child, things are so high in 
price, and both the boys need shoes.” 

“Oh,” said Mary slowly. “Oh, I suppose 

so.” 
“I’m so glad you have those nice patent- 
leather slippers,” her mother continued. 
“That’s something to be thankful for, isn’t 
it? And I'll make a real pretty dress, dear; 
you wait and see!” 

“T know you will,” said Mary more cheer- 
fully, “only Elizabeth Knox is sending for 
one. Never mind. Let’s look anyway. Let’s 
pretend we can buy anything we want.” 

“Oh, let’s!” said William, joyfully opening 
the-big book. 

Then began an evening of riotous spending. 

“Why, Mary Ann Plumber,” said William 






“Now, boys,” Frank said to Creps and 
Casey, “I’m going to sit down the rest of the 
afternoon and watch you fellows work.” 

And he watched them not only that after- 
noon but half of the next morning. From 
that day Creps and Casey ceased their “push- 
ing.” Frank felled trees for them the rest of 
the season, and the three peeled more bark 
than any other crew in Van Duzen’s camp. 
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at last, “that makes twelve dresses you've 
bought, and I don’t know how many hats!” 

“{ don’t care,” replied Mary recklessly. 
“Alden bought three automobiles and a boat.” 

“All I got was a bike,” said William. 

Their excited laughter drew the attention of 
their mother, who had withdrawn from the 
game early in the evening to work on a list 
of figures. “Mercy on us, children!” she cried. 
“Half past nine. Come now; we'll have our 
song and hurry to bed.” 

Mary sat down at the parlor organ. “Let’s 
sing Count Your Blessings,” she suggested. 

“Count twelve dresses,” whispered Alden 
and grinned. 

Mary struck the opening notes, and a 
moment later they were all singing: 

“Count your many blessings; 
Name them one by one; 
Count your many blessings; 

See what God hath done.” 

After her children were in bed, Mrs. 
Plumber went back to her column of figures 
and studied it. Occasionally she looked at the 
mail-order catalogue. Shoes for William, two 
dollars and a half; shoes for Alden, three 
dollars—that was the best she could do. 
Stockings and underwear came to five dol- 
lars; cloth for Mary’s dress was two dollars 
and a half; sash for Mary, one dollar and a 
half; shoes for herself, three dollars. Finally 
she crossed out the last two items and went 
wearily to bed. 

Sunday morning was a busy time at the 
Plumbers’. Barn chores and housework had 
to be hurried through, and everyone made 
ready for church in time to walk the mile to 
the village before the morning service. 

“Black your shoes, boys,” said Mrs. 
Plumber. “I hope you’ll have new ones by 
next week. Then wash your hands and change 
your blouses. Are you getting ready, Mary ?” 

“Um-h’m,” answered Mary indistinctly. 
All her discontent of the day before came 
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back as she struggled to button last year’s 
best dress which she had outgrown. She 
looked crossly at the faded roses on her 
straw hat. She should have to wear it 4ll 
summer too. She never had anything nice, 
not even crisp new hair ribbons. “She 
wrenched at the white taffeta bow that held 
her thick black braids, and a little slit ap- 
peared in the silk. “Oh, I’m sick of worn-out 
things!” she exclaimed. 

“Are you ready? The boys have started,” 
called her mother. 

Mary seized her hat and ran out. “I’ve 
got to have a new ribbon for graduation,” 
she declared. 

“I guess we can manage that,” said Mrs. 
Plumber, pulling on a worn black cotton 
glove. “Here’s your Sunday-school money. 
We'll have to hurry if— Why, Mary, you’ve 
got on your best slippers!” 

“My shoes look awful,” replied Mary. 

“But we don’t want the slippers all scuffed 
out before graduation. It’s a long dusty walk 
to church.” 

“Well, I haven’t time to change now. I’m 
going to catch up with the boys,” said Mary, 
and the screen door slammed behind her. 

Her mother picked up her other glove and 
followed slowly. It was warm weather for 
May, and the sunny road was thick with 
dust. She was hot and uncomfortable in her 
heavy blue serge dress, but she had felt that 
it was too early in the season for her only 
other “dress-up” clothes—a cheap white cot- 
ton skirt and blouse. Dust settled in the folds 
of her dress; her hat slipped a little to one 
side; and beads of perspiration formed on her 
flushed face. Church had begun when she 
slipped into a seat beside the boys. 

Mary looked down from her place in 
the choir and motioned to her mother to 
straighten her hat. Secretly, the girl wished 
that her mother did not look so flurried and 
dusty and so different from Mrs. Knox in her 
rustling black silk. 

After church the boys and girls gathered in 
chattering groups to wait for Sunday school. 
The ninth-grade girls began to discuss the 
coming graduation. “It’s a big class this 
year,” said one. “Let’s see, there are four 
girls from our school and two boys. How 
many boys in your ninth grade, Elizabeth ?” 

“Only Frisbie Vinal,” Elizabeth Knox re- 
plied. “That’s nine altogether, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and there are two girls from the 
Smith district. I bet they’ll have the prettiest 
dresses. They always do.” 

“Mine’s pretty,” said Elizabeth promptly. 
“T’ve sent for it already. There’s a picture of 
it in the catalogue, and it’s just lovely. I’ve 
sent for new white shoes, too.” 

“Of course we'll all wear white shoes,” 
chorused the other girls. 

Mary said nothing; the patent-leather 
slippers that had seemed so beautiful that 
morning suddenly looked. old and dusty. She 
should have to sit on the platform in the 
town hall in black shoes and stockings, when 
everyone else would be all in white. She 
would look queer. She always looked queer. 
A sudden fierce discontent seized her, and she 
determined somehow to get white shoes for 
graduation. But how? There was not enough 
time to earn the money for them even if 
she had known how to earn it. 

All the following day she was moody. 
Even the fun of choosing cloth for her dress 
from the attractively pictured materials in the 
catalogue did not wholly overcome her de- 
jection. When her mother asked what was 
wrong she merely replied, “Nothing.” 

“T know what ails her,” said Alden sud- 
denly. “Elizabeth Knox is going to wear white 
shoes, and she isn’t. Little Betty Blue, lost her 
holiday shoe,” he said, laughing. 

“You st-stop,” sobbed Mary, suddenly 
bursting into tears. “I g-guess I’ve got a right 
to want white shoes, haven’t I? Every girl 
in the class is going to have them. I n-never 
have what the rest do. I n-never look like 
other girls.” 

“Cry-baby,” said William in disgust. 

“Hush, William,” said Mrs. Plumber, look- 
ing up from the order blank that she was 
filling out. There were tears in her tired blue 
eyes. “I don’t quite understand,” she said 
slowly; “your patent-leather slippers look 
very nice, dear.” ? 

“But they’re bl-black,” wailed Mary and 
rushed upstairs to her own room. 

The three who were left sat in silence for 

few minutes. Mrs. Plumber rubbed her hand 
across her eyes and went on filling the order 
sheet; Alden stared at his patched boots and 
frowned. “Say, ma,” he said at last, “it’s al- 
most time to go barefoot.” 

“Warm weather’s come,” added William. 

“Look here, ma,” continued Alden, “I don’t 
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exactly need new shoes, Why, in summer 
vacation I scarcely wear ’em at all. I—I was 
thinkin’ pm 

His mother shook her head, but the hurt 
look went out of her eyes. “No, Alden,” she 
said: “Of course you'll go barefoot in the 
summer, but you'll need the shoes for best 
and for school in the fall. If I let you go 
without them now, we’d have to get some in 
September.” 

Alden hesitated. “Well,” he said, “if you'll 
get Mary some white shoes for graduation, 
why, next fall I’ll wear out those she outgrew 
while they were still good.” 

“Wear girls’ shoes?” exclaimed William 
incredulously. 

“I guess it won’t hurt me none,” replied 
Alden. 

Mrs. Plumber did not speak at once. 
“Well,” she said finally, “if you’re sure you 
won’t be sorry —” 

“Nope,” said Alden cheerfully. “Let’s find 
a pair of white shoes now. And, say, let’s 
keep it a secret and surprise her!” 

Three heads bent eagerly over the cat- 
alogue. There was a bewildering variety of 
styles in white shoes. 

Suddenly William’s eyes lighted. “Look-y 
there!” he said, pointing to a picture of 
low-heeled white canvas shoes with ankle 
straps. He read the description: “Mary Ann 
pumps. Very chic and girlish. Price, $2.50.” 

“Gee whiz! Mary Ann pumps! Isn’t that 
funny ?” said Alden, “Say, ma, let’s send for 
those, shall we ?” 

“They look like a nice, sensible shoe,” said 
Mrs. Plumber slowly. “I guess they’ll do; and 
that will leave fifty cents for a hair ribbon. I 
must have Mary start to school early to- 
morrow and attend to the order. Mercy on 
us, boys! Half past six and not a chore done. 
You must hurry now, and I'll go over to 
the barn with you.” 

A few minutes later they hurried off and 
left the completed order blank neatly folded 
on the parlor table. When the house was 
quiet Mary came slowly downstairs and 
opened the catalogue. White shoes, pages and 
pages of white shoes! She wondered which 
kind Elizabeth Knox had sent for. Then her 
eyes lighted on the pair that had attracted 
William’s attention—Mary Ann pumps, No. 
59496A, $2.50. Shoes with her very own 
name only two dollars and a half! She could 
surely earn as much as that if only there were 
time. There must be some way. She paused, 
frowning. The shoes her mother had marked 
for William were also two dollars and a half; 

_ there was no great hurry about getting those. 
Without stopping to think, she turned back 
to the list of boys’ shoes and found the num- 
ber of them—30406A. With quickened breath 
she unfolded the order blank—William’s 
shoes were the top item. Seizing her mother’s 
pen, she made a few quick strokes and hur- 
riedly returned the list to its place. 

When the others came in from the barn 
she had set the table and was making cocoa. 

“Now, Mary,” said Mrs. Plumber the next 
morning, “if you’re through breakfast, you'll 
have time to go to the post office before 
school. Here is the list of things. It comes 
to thirteen dollars. I] put the money in this 
side of the pocketbook and some change for 
the money order in here; you can have the 
extra pennies for Sunday school.” 

“All right,” answered Mary with averted 
eyes. She started toward the door, then 
turned back. “Say, ma?” 

“Oh, hustle up!” cried Alden. “If that 
order doesn’t go in the stage to-day, our new 
shoes may not come in time.” 

“Our new black shoes,” said William, 
laughing. 

Mary flushed angrily. Let them tease; she’d 
show them! With no more hesitation she took 

her lunch box and started down the road. 

Friday afternoon Mary stayed after school 
to practice the piece that she was to speak at 
graduation. On her way home she met the 
mail stage. The driver stopped his horse. 
“Say, Mary,” he said, “I’ve got a letter for 
you. Left a bundle down to the house, but 
plumb forgot about this.” 

“For me?” said Mary in astonishment. 

_A letter was an important event in her 
life. She tore open the envelope. Inside was a 
card with the inscription, “Best wishes for 
graduation from your loving aunt and little 
cousins.” Pinned beneath it were three crisp 
one-dollar bills. “Three whole dollars!” 


gasped Mary. Now she could pay for her own 
shoes! When the bundle came she would ex- 
plain to her mother—why, Otis had said that 
he had left a bundle! She should have to 
explain to-night. What would her mother 
think? She trudged on slowly. 

boys were waiting with ill-concealed 
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impatience beside the big brown paper parcel. 
“Open it! Open it!” they clamored as soon 
as Mary entered. 

Mary opened it slowly; her fingers were 
shaking. Two of the packages inside were 
shoe boxes, and the boys pounced on them 
at once. Mary listlessly examined the white 
dotted muslin. Alden got his box open first 


‘and, pulling out the white canvas pumps, 


held them up to his sister. “What do you 
think of my new black shoes?” he shouted. 

“Holiday shoes!” cried William. 

“Why, they’re—they’re white,” stammered 
Mary. Why was everyone laughing ? 

William was still tugging at the string on 
his package. It broke, and, eagerly reaching 
inside, he held up—another pair of white 
shoes ! 

“Say!” cried Alden in amazement. 

But Mrs. Plumber, who had been scruti- 
nizing the list that was returned with the 
order, looked straight at her daughter’s 
crimsoned face. “Well, Mary?” she said. 

“T didn’t know,” faltered Mary. “I wanted 
some awfully. I—I changed one of the num- 
bers. Anyway you can send things back,” she 
finished defiantly. 

“You will have to see to that yourself,” 
said her mother quietly. “I shall do nothing 
about it. Now I think we’ll have supper.” 

The boys had kept silent, but the moment 





IGH among the branches of the big 

sweet gum tree, fifty feet from the 

ground, Bob Howard leaned against the 
great knotted trunk and looked round him. 
In the river bottom far below he could see 
the cotton fields and the pickers with their 
white sacks; they looked like tiny ants drag- 
ging oversized eggs. 

For a long time Bob had wanted to climb 
the tall gum tree; but the trunk was so large 
that he could not “shin” it, and the lowest 
limb was at least twenty feet from the 
ground. He had finally succeeded in climbing 
it by throwing a rope over the lowest limb, 
putting one foot in a loop at the end of it 
and drawing himself up. When he had reached 
the limb he had used the rope in the same 
way to reach the limb above it. A third climb 
with the rope and he was astride a limb 
fifty feet from the ground. 

Though he was reluctant to leave his quiet 
perch, which was so high above everything, 
he at last prepared to descend. He crept out 
upon the horizontal limb, from which dan- 
gled his long rope; it was made up of several 
lengths spliced together. Going down ought 
to be easy, he thought. Thrusting his foot 
into the loop, he let himself down a few 
feet; but when he glanced toward the ground 
he suddenly realized that the limb that had 
been the second stage in his ascent was not 
directly beneath him. He said to himself, 
however, that he could easily reach it by 
swinging when he came level with it. 

He was so confident that he could descend 
safely that he was not careful to choose a 
smooth place on the limb for his rope to 
slide on. When he relaxed his grip somewhat 
and the first rude splice slipped upward and 
started over the top of the limb it suddenly 
caught, and he stopped abruptly in mid-air. 
He shook the loose end of the rope in order 
to dislodge the knot, but the trick was not 
successful; then he pulled himself up for 
perhaps a foot and let himself fall suddenly. 
Still the knot stuck among the twigs and 
stubs on the upper side of the limb. 

He was getting provoked with the obsti- 
nate thing. He pulled himself up on the long 
end until his head almost touched the limb. 
To reach up and shift the rope to a smooth 
place would have. been the work of a short 


Alden understood what had happened angry 
tears rose in his eyes. “I hate you,” he said 
to his sister. “We’re always doin’ everything 
for you. You never give up what you want. 
I was going to wear girls’ shoes for you,— 
girls’ shoes,—and then you have to go an’ 
grab what belongs to William.” 

“Tl send them back,” said Mary. 

“T don’t want ’em now,” cried William. 
“You spoiled our surprise. You’re a selfish 

i Tag . 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Plumber. “We'll 
talk no more about it. Mary, you take care 
of those shoes.” 

Mary took the boxes and stumbled up- 
stairs. She had forgotten to mention the three 
dollars. On the little landing stood her 
mother’s best shoes, carefully blacked for 
Sunday, but showing worn places and patches 
all too clearly. The girl stared at them through 
a sudden blur of tears. 

The next morning Mary got up early and, 
running downstairs, anxiously studied the 
catalogue for a few minutes. Then she made 
out a return slip and a new order and printed 
“Please hurry” at the bottom of it. After 
breakfast she slipped out with an awkwardly 
wrapped package and started for the post 
office. 


No one mentioned shoes during the next 
week. Mrs. Plumber made Mary’s dress, 
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trimmed it with tucks imstead of lace and 
made a wide sash of the muslin. 

There was little happiness in the prepa- 
rations for the graduation. The boys refused 
to forget that they had been ready to make 
a sacrifice, and that Mary had not. Mary 
herself worried incessantly; she feared that - 
the new order would not arrive in time. It 
had not come on Thursday, and graduation 
was the next night. But when she got home 
on Friday she spied the bundle. This time 
there was no eager group waiting to see her 
open it. She carried it upstairs when she went 


to dress. 

“Will you please come into the parlor a 
minute?” she called to the others when she 
came down in her soft white dress. She stood 
behind the little table, with three shoe boxes 
in front of her. “I had three dollars from 
auntie,” she explained; “so I got the boys’ 
shoes and—and some holiday shoes besides. 
Here are Alden’s, and here are William’s, and 
here”—she opened the third box slowly— 
“here are the others.” 

With a tremulous smile she held out a pair 
of high black boots to her mother. 

“But, Mary dear,” said her mother, with a 
glad light shining through her tired face, 
“what about white shoes?” 

“Oh,” Mary replied calmly, “patent leather 
is much more stylish! Teacher says so.” 


DOWN " By Hugh FE. Grinstead 


His foot was out of the loop! 


time, but Bob was irritated and impatient. 
Making sure that his foot was in the loop, 
which, of course, he had lifted as he climbed, 
he dropped sheer for several feet. He felt the 
knot jerk free of the obstruction. He felt him- 
self shoot downward. Ten feet of the rope: 
flew through his blistering hands, and only 
when another splice, passing over the limb, 
checked his speed was he able to stop him- 
self. His hands were above his head, clutch- 
ing at a knot,—the knot in the end of the 
rope,—and his foot was out of the loop! 

For a moment Bob was dizzy with fright. 
A few inches more and the entire rope would 
have slipped through his hands and let him 
fall to the ground almost thirty feet below! 

He had gone past the limb that he was 
trying to reach; but when he tried to raise 
himself by pulling the rope downward with 
his hands it would not slip an inch. Looking 
up, he saw that the splice had caught on a 
stub just as the other one had done, but with 
this difference: the splice had passed over the 
limb and caught on the further side. No 
wonder he could not draw it back! 

Holding to the knot above his head, with 
his body hanging, he knew that if he could 
not ease his straining muscles he must soon 
let go his hold. With a great effort he grasped 
the other length of the rope and, holding to 
both, raised himself a little way by climbing 
hand over hand. His whole weight was on his 
hands. The slipping rope had burned them 
cruelly. Wincing with the pain, he tried again 
to climb higher; but it was of no use; he 
hung there, almost exhausted. 

After a moment he tried to get his foot 
into the narrow loop again, but he soon 
found that he could not do it without using 
his hand. Pressing his knees together on the 
dangling rope, he tried in vain to ease the 
strain on his hands so that he might let go 
with one of them. With his breath coming 
in gasps, he hung almost motionless. His arms 
were like wood, and he felt as if a weight 
were pulling at his legs. The foliage round 
him was a greenish blur. 

He seemed about to fall; instinctively he 
bent his head and glanced toward the ground; 
almost beneath him he saw a slender branch. 
His eye quickly followed it back to the limb 
from which it grew; it was the limb to which 


he had climbed directly from the ground. 
He knew that when he fell he should pass 
within five or six feet of it, and the remote 
chance that he might catch among the 
branches made him feel hopeful. 

He twisted his head round till he could see 
more of the limb; it was scarcely ten feet 
below him. A little farther out on it a basket- 
shaped cluster of branches grew upward 
from a fork. As he gazed at them a daring 
plan came into his mind. It was worth trying, 
he thought, for he could not retain his hold 
on the rope for more than a few minutes. 

Letting his hands slip down till he again 
grasped the knot, he swung his body by kick- 
ing outward with both feet. Very carefully 
now he turned himself a little by shifting his 
hands on the rope. The cluster of branches 
seemed to be far away. He doubted whether 
he could ever swing out far enough to reach 
them; and he wondered whether, even if he 
should land among them, the slender things 
would hold him. 

With a grimace of pain he clutched the 
rope with all his strength and swung forward. 
The swinging seemed to double the strain on 
his aching arms. Twice he swung back and 
forth in a wider and wider arc. He was 
vaguely aware that one of his hands had 
slipped and that only a thumh and two 
fingers were holding the knotted end. 

At that moment he was swinging toward 
the cluster of branches. He could see through 
them now, and they looked so flimsy and 
brittle that he was tempted to swing back 
without trying to reach them. But in a flash 
he realized that he would be utterly helpless 
if his heart should fail him now; his strength 
was almost gone; he would swing inertly for 
a few seconds and then drop. 

Just as he seemed about to swing back he 
let go. A blur of green and gold flew up to 
meet him, and he shut his eyes in fear; but it 
was only a flashing moment before he felt the 
branches as he crashed through them, scat- 
tering the remains of an old bird’s nest. In- 
stinctively he threw out his arms and caught 
his elbows among the green branches. 

Scratched and bleeding, and having torn 
his clothes in a dozen places, he drew up his 
dangling legs and scrambled out upon the 
limb. For a moment he lay there, weak with 
exhaustion and excitement. Far off he could 
see the cotton pickers moving about in the 
autumn sunshine. The rope was dangling 
scarcely six feet away; only a twig seemed 
to be holding it. 

Finally Bob reached out with a small 
branch that he had broken off and carefully 
drew the rope within reach of his hand. Then 
he dislodged it and, taking care to choose 2 
smooth spot, threw it over the limb on which 
he was sitting. A moment later he stepped 
nervously into the loop and swung. down- 
ward. 

When his feet touched the ground he sat 
down and stretched out his legs with a pleas- 
ant feeling of security. Thus resting and look- 
ing up at the place where disaster had so 
nearly overtaken him, he made a fervent 
resolution in regard to carelessness. 
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A great English estate of the kind that is pass- 
ing to new owners. The advertisement describes 
the historical family mansion with its broad 
acreage of fields and woodland, various cottages, 
stables and other buildings. | 

The mansion contains a suite of handsome re- 
ception rooms, billiard room, great and small 
dining rooms, drawing-room, three libraries, 
boudoir, study, smoking room and about forty 
bedrooms. Choice carvings ornament in part the 
luxurious interior. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


EXCELLENT are the lessons of experience, 
but they often come too late. 


Cake will tempt the Amply Fed; - 
What the Hungry want is Bread. 


MANY A MAN complains of his poor mem- 
ory, but did you ever hear one complain of 
his poor judgment ? 


CUCUMBER SEEDS germinate best when 
they are three years old. It is one crop that a 
seedsman can hold over with safety and fair- 
ness to his customers. Cucumber seeds nineteen 
years old have been found still to retain some 
power of germination. 


TO GRADUATE cum laude a girl might well 
be required to have among her credits a record 
of service in the home of some overburdened 
young mother. To act as a “mother’s helper” 
is one of the most useful and wholesome 
things that a high-school girl can do. 


DEFINITE STEPS toward “double-tracking” 
the North Pacific Ocean to lessen the dangers 
of congested steamship traffic have been taken 
by the hydrographic office of the Navy De- 
partment. Steamship authorities of all nations 
concerned have been asked to codperate in 
mapping out the most favorable courses for 
westbound and for eastbound traffic in well- 
separated lanes. The North Atlantic already 
has such a system. 


AN EXAMPLE OF GIGANTISM was re- 
cently exhibited in Hungary: a Russian peas- 
ant thirty-four years old, who is nine feet 
three inches tall and who weighs 458 pounds. 
His hand is one foot one inch long from fin- 
ger tip to wrist; his chest measures fifty-six 
inches, and his head is twenty-five inches 
round. Like Dickens’s “fat boy” he spends a 
large part of his time in sleep. When he is 
awake his motions are slow and deliberate. 


SO FAR AS THIS COUNTRY is concerned, 
the new tariff law should end the long battle 
against the slaughter of wild birds for milli- 
nery. Although the law of 1913 forbade the 
importation of feathers, customs officers could 
obtain a conviction only if they could prove 
that the feathers had entered the country 
since 1913. The result was wholesale smug- 
gling, and it was necessary to catch the 
smuggler to prove an illegal entry. The new 
law will put the burden of proof on those 
who offer feathers for sale. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DRESSES, the shining 
silk hats, the display of wealth and loveliness 
that marked the old days of steamboating on 
the Mississippi are gone, but the traffic is still 
there and is increasing. The business of the 
government barge line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, established during the war, is 
growing. Since rates for freight are less by a 
fifth than they are by rail, traffic again seeks 
the river. The river ports are building modern 
terminals to handle the freight, and Illinois 
is spending thirty million dollars to connect 
the Mississippi and the Chicago rivers so that 
barges loaded at New Orleans can be unloaded 
on Lake Michigan. 


TO START THAT USEFUL ADJUNCT of 
the garden, a compost heap, choose an incon- 
spicuous corner and there through the entire 
season pile all waste that will rot quickly— 
pea pods, corn husks, grass from mowing the 
lawn, leaves, tomato vines and pea vines. 
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Now and then throw on a little lime. Every 
spring sift out the unrotted material with a 
spading fork. What remains will be rich, dark 
humus, a most important material to revive 
worn-out soil. The unforgivable offense in 
the eye of a man who knows how to make a 
compost heap and how to use it is to have 
some one dump ashes and tomato cans on it, 
or other stuff that will not rot. 


€.9 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


O one need be astonished at the treaty 
between the governments of Berlin and 
Moscow. Events have long been tending 

to that result, and German recognition of the 
Bolshevist régime has been predicted a score 
of times. A common hostility to the Allies, 
particularly to France; a common conscious- 
ness of being outside the dominant interna- 
tional system and of being able to get in 
again only by paying a price that they did 
not intend to pay; common confidence that 
Germany and Russia complement each other 
and can together wield a tremendous, perhaps 
eventually a controlling, influence in Europe, 
have steadily pushed Wirth and Lenine 
together. The treaty was put off because 
Germany and Russia hoped to get something 
worth while from the Allies before they 
showed their hands. It was signed and de- 
livered at Genoa because the Germans and 
the Russians, had made up their minds that 
they were not going to get that something 
from the conference and that they might as 
well get what they could outside it. 

There was little enough brotherly feeling 

at Genoa before Mr. Rathenau and Mr. 
Tchitcherin exploded their bomb; there was 
almost none at all afterwards. The confer- 
ence that was called to draw European na- 
tions together served chiefly to show how 
deep is the gulf that separates them. Under 
the skillful manipulation of Mr. Lloyd George, 
the crisis lost much of its danger. The Ger- 
mans agreed to absent themselves from any 
discussion of the Allied relations with Russia, 
and the Russians declared themselves ready 
to make wide concessions to the Allies in 
return for recognition and a loan. But the 
situation remains at bottom disquieting. The 
war has shifted the “balance of power,” but 
it has not destroyed the instinctive tendency 
of Europe to conduct its political affairs on 
that system rather than through codperation 
and confederation. Unless events bring about 
another political revolution in Russia as thor- 
oughgoing as that of 1917 the North and East 
of Europe seems likely to align itself against 
the South and West. 
- There is in the situation a clear menace to 
any real restoration of peace in Europe and 
a special menace to the independence of the 
smaller “buffer states” that Allied diplomacy 
has set up between Germany and Russia. The 
danger can be averted only by such a change 
of policy on one or both sides as seems far 
from likely. 

The treaty itself wipes out all claims and 
counterclaims between Germany and Russia 
and lays a promising foundation for the com- 
mercial exploitation of Russia by the Ger- 
mans. But no one believes that in its present 
financial condition Germany has the means to 
do much by itself, and the manner of nego- 
tiating the treaty will make it hard for it 
to get any outside financial backing. The 
Russians of course could not help getting 
some advantage from any arrangement that 
they might make with anyone; but the case 
of the Germans is different. They have driven 
France and Great Britain and Italy and the 
Little Entente into still closer association, 
and they have done themselves no good at 
Washington. They have chosen to try to 
avoid the consequences of military defeat by 
adroit diplomacy. They may succeed and they 
may fail; but they have not made the pros- 
pect for the future of Europe any brighter. 


e¢ 
THE NEXT ELECTIONS 


ews five months before we shall go 


to the polls, the politicians are prepar- 
ing for the contest. Some states have 
already held their primaries to nominate 
Congressmen, and other preélection campaigns 
are starting. Some political busybodies are 
getting to work so early that they are picking 
and “booming” candidates for the Presidency 
more than two full years before the conven- 
tions are to meet. Nowhere else in the world 
is it so forced home to the voters that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 
What are the prospects? There are none. 
The Republicans expect to retain their hold 


on power during the last half of Mr. Har- 
ding’s term; the Democrats expect to break it. 
Meanwhile nothing has occurred that can 
justly be taken to confirm either party in 
its expectation or to give either party either 
great encouragement or serious anxiety. Many 
things may happen, doubtless many things 
will happen, in the course of the next few 
months either to confirm or to loosen the 
hold of the Republican party on the voters. 
No one can foresee what those things will be 
or do more than guess what effect they will 
have. No one knows how much advantage 
the Republicans will gain through the success 
of the Washington conference and the sheaf of 
treaties that resulted from it if there should 
be a party contest over the treaties—as there 
should not be. We cannot guess what will 
be the effect of the new tariff act, if one 
should be enacted, or which party will gain 
from the passage of a bonus act, or what 
form, if any, interference in politics by the 
“agricultural bloc” may take. 

There are other undecided issues that may 
have a great influence upon the result in 
November. When you read in a partisan 
paper of either side confident assertions that 
this or that event has assured the victory 
of the party it champions do not believe it 
unless the party organs on the other side con- 
cede it. Then it will be safe to disbelieve both. 
The election will be decided in November, 
not before. 
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SELF - DEVELOPMENT 


OR a person to be consciously aiming all 
the time at the development of his char- 
acter may not be altogether wise. It is 

likely to result in a frame of mind approach- 
ing self-righteousness and to produce in the 
reactions from the various tests of life either 
too much self-applause or too much self-pity. 
The people who are mainly interested in their 
own development never ring quite true; there 
is something insincere in their relation to life, 
and they are not often persons whom you 
would trust in emergencies. 

Self-development does not usually come as 
the result of interest in yourself. It is more 
likely to come from interest in other people. 
“T am debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians,” said St. Paul, “both to the wise 
and to the unwise.” Intellectual humility, 
which gives you something of St. Paul’s 
willingness to learn from everyone, human 
friendliness, which gives you an instinctive 
desire to help anyone who needs help, and 
moral integrity, which, though you are will- 
ing to learn from many people and to be 
interested in all, withholds you from follow- 
ing any but the true leader, are the qualities 
that will insure self-development. 


° ¢ 
THE FALLING WATER - LEVEL 


N every region that is not absolutely arid 
there is a point at a certain distance 
below the surface where the ground is 

saturated with the water that has percolated 
through the topsoil or through fissures in the 
rock. The level that the subsoil water main- 
tains is called the water table. Naturally the 
level varies in different places. In low-lying 
lands, which tend to become swampy, it is 
near the surface; in drier, gravelly soils or in 
rocky places it is much lower. The difference 
appears clearly in the difference in the depth 
of wells. For a well is merely a hole dug or 
bored down through the overlying earth to 
the water table. 

Water can rise by capillary attraction from 
two to four feet above the water table. 
Though in ordinary soils it cannot in that 
way reach the surface, it often does rise far 
enough to reach the roots of certain growing 
crops, and so keeps them alive even in the 
most severe drought. 

Now the water table in this country is 
steadily falling. It is said that, taking the 
whole country into account, it has dropped 
on the average nine feet in the last fifty years, 
and that in some states, as Iowa, for example, 
it has fallen more than twelve feet. It needs 
no argument to show that that is a bad thing 
for the fertility of the soil. In years when 
the rainfall is sufficient during the growing 
season it makes no particular difference, but 
in time of drought it can easily make the 
difference between a crop saved or a crop 
lost. It behooves those who are interested in 
agriculture to find out what has caused the 
water table to recede and to check the process 
if they can. 

The cause does not appear to be a dimin- 
ished rainfall. If there is less rain now than 
there was fifty years ago-the difference is 
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small. So at least the meteorologists tell us. 
The fact is that we have not understood the 
necessity of husbanding the moisture in the 
soil, and we have done much to waste it. 
Cutting down the forests that once covered 
much of the country east of the Mississippi 
has had its effect, for there is nothing like 


. a forest to hold water in the soil. The run-off 


after a rainfall on the bare slopes of hills and 
the comparatively hard surface of cultivated 
fields is tremendous. Millions of tons of water 
that was formerly held in the soft, porous 
earth of the forests escapes each year in 
floods and freshets. The cutting of the forests 
was inevitable, but careful reforestation in 
regions that are not well suited for profitable 
farming would help to restore the water table 
to its old level. 

Many observers believe also that in some 
parts of the country we have carried the 
drainage of the soil to excess, and that in the 
effort to reclaim low-lying lands we have de- 
pleted the reservoirs of soil water that nature 
provided and have hurried water out to sea 
that would be much more usefully employed 
in preserving the water-level in the ground. 

The matter is still open to debate, for we 
have no satisfactory proof of the precise 
effect that drainage has on the water table. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that it has 
some effect. Would not a careful hydrometric 
survey of the great farming regions where 
underdrainage is largely practiced be a useful 
thing for the Department of Agriculture to 
undertake? It would probably considerably 
increase our understanding of the problem 
and our knowledge of the way to meet it. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 


EVOLUTIONS are not always sudden, 
R fierce upheavals such as we have seen 

in Russia. They may be silent, gradual, 
almost unnoticed for years, until we sud- 
denly awake to find them accomplished. Such 
a revolution in the social structure of the 
English nation has been going on for a 
generation, and with a speed lately much 
accelerated by the Great War. 

For two hundred and fifty years England 
has been ruled by its landed aristocracy. 
From that class, not always titled but always 
distinguished by long occupancy of the land 
and by social and political authority, came 
most of the statesmen who built and main- 
tained the British Empire. Their wide and 
fertile estates and the “stately homes” where 
they dwelt were perhaps the most beautiful 
and delightful things that modern civilization 
had to show in any country in the world. 

But for some time their glory has been 
waning. The growth of industry at the ex- 
pense of agriculture in England has made the 
land less and less profitable and the means of 
the landlord smaller and smaller, especially 
when compared with the income of the suc- 
cessful merchant or manufacturer. But the 
crushing blow to the landed class has been 
dealt by taxation. Heavy before the war, it is 
simply tremendous now. Great parts of the 
old estates bring in no revenue whatever; 
they are parks or hunting grounds. The parts 
under cultivation are usually cultivated under 
the traditional easy-going methods of the 


. British squirarchy. Not much other property 


brings so low a return on its assessable value 
as that kind of real estate. But taxes, 
supertaxes and death duties are inexorable. 
Landlords great and small are selling out 
because they cannot find the money to keep 
their property up and pay their bills. Many of 
the oldest and greatest places in England have 
gone under the hammer in the last few years. 
The newspapers are crowded with adver- 
tisements of manors, parks, mansions and 
baronial estates for sale. Famous old art 
collections are broken up for the money 
they will bring; that is how Gainsborough’s 
charming Blue Boy came to the United States. 

The face of the country is changing; no 
longer one by one, but score by score, the old 
families are leaving the land where they have 
lived for generations. The estates are not 


‘often broken up and sold to small farmers. 


Newly rich men buy them for the prestige 
they bring and maintain them from the re- 
turns from more profitable investments. The 
people who lived on the land, loved the land, 
carried on in a gentler form the old feudal 
tradition and felt their responsibility to their 
neighbors and to the nation for the position 
they occupied are disappearing; their homes 
are becoming the “country places” of city 
men. 

Since the whole social structure of rural 
England was built on the foundation of those 
old landed families their decay is equivalent 
in parts of England to a revolution. The new 
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owners will hardly be able, even if they 
wished, to take their place. Indeed, after a 
time the taxing policy of Great Britain will 
almost surely dispossess them too. England 
is becoming too crowded and too busy to find 
room and time for the great estate and the 
slow-moving, leisurely life of the old “county 
families.” Democracy and industrialism both 
forbid. The path that England has taken 
made the passing of the old landed class inev- 
itable. Economically, the change may in the 
end work out to the benefit of the whole 
population; but it remains to be seen whether 
the men who succeed to the great political 
influence of the former ruling class will show 
as much capacity and as much disinterested 
patriotism as on the whole their predecessors 
showed. 
eg? 


THE MEANS AND THE END 


HERE is a compact little aphorism— 
T the end justifies the means’”—that in 

its time has set much impassioned 
disputation afoot. In its extreme interpreta- 
tion, that a good end excuses any means, 
however bad, no one believes it to be true. In 
its limited meaning, that when a course of 
action proves to be clearly beneficial we can 
excuse some of the early steps that may have 
seemed questionable at the time, it has a cer- 
tain plausibility, though most of us.are agreed 
that even then it is a dangerous and casuistical 
doctrine. 

But in all the discussion that the aphorism 
has provoked there is the implicit assumption 
that the end is the really important thing, 
because it expresses motive, illuminates char- 
acter and represents achievement. Did you 
ever think that perhaps the means may be 
even more significant than the end, that they 
may be the thing on which the emphasis 
should be put, and that they may be the real 
moulder and indicator of character ? 

That is what that clever and thoughtful 
Frenchman, M. Romain Rolland, suggests in 
one of his interesting letters. The end, he 
argues, is rarely accomplished according to 
our designs; it is often an inadequate and un- 
satisfactory thing, and even when we attain it 
we usually succeed only in altering here and 
there some of the external relations between 
man and man. 

But the means that a man uses to gain his 
end tell us infallibly what manner of man he 
is. They are a constant influence on character, 
a constant example, good or bad, to others. 
They educate and spiritualize or they de- 
grade. However altruistic you may think your 
aims to be, if you pursue them by mean or 
underhanded methods you lower yourself. 
However mistaken and blundering those aims 
are, if you are honest and scrupulous and 
high-minded in pursuing them you grow 
spiritually. 

That is not fashionable doctrine. Too many 
of those who think, or like to think that they 
think, are misled by the idea that it is the 
external relations between man and man that 
count, and that by altering them sufficiently 
you can reclaim and rejuvenate the world. 
But the kingdom of Heaven is within us. 
It will come here on earth not by statutes 
and enactments from without but by a re- 
generation of mankind from within. Of that 
inward regeneration conduct is the test. The 
ends we strive for are often unwise because 
we are ignorant or unintelligent, but the 
means that we use depend on that more 
fundamental thing, character. If we fail there 


Me 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Y a vote that was not in the least partisan 

the House of Representatives overturned 
the recommendation of its Appropriations 
Committee and provided for a navy of 
eighty-six thousand men instead of one of 
sixty-seven thousand. The result is in the 
nature of a victory for the President and his 
advisers. Neither the Democrats nor the 
members of the so-called “agricultural bloc” 
offered an unbroken front against the Admin- 
istration, and it was through votes from both 
of those sources that the smaller-navy party 
was beaten. It is generally believed that the 
Senate will agree with the House, though 
there will of course be some debate. 


o 


T used to be said that horses did not live to 
be more than thirty-five years old, but a 
horse has been found in Catawissa, Pennsyl- 
vania, that is said on good authority to be 
litty-one vears of age. The present owner of 
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Clover—for Clover is the name of the old 
horse—is a clergyman who says he has owned 
him for thirty-five years himself and knows 
that he was a full-grown horse for ten years 
before that. Veterinarians who have exam- 
ined the horse agree that he is older than any 
other horse they ever saw. They say that he 
owes his long life to his remarkable teeth, 
which still permit him to chew his food thor- 
oughly. Clover comes of good trotting stock 
and in his time has done his mile in 2.17. 
After all, if an exceptional man can live to be 
one hundred and five or ten years old, why 
shouldn’t an occasional horse live to the age 
of fifty or more? ° 


ENERAL SEMENOFF, the Cossack com- 
mander from Siberia, has been having 
some lively experiences in New York. He was 
arrested there on the charge that he had con- 
fiscated the property of an American trading 
company at Chita; and Senator Borah did 
what he could to have him arrested on a 
charge of having killed American soldiers in 
Siberia. Since the Americans seem to have 
fallen in a skirmish that occurred through 
a misunderstanding and that the skirmish 
resulted in the wiping out of the entire Rus- 
sian detachment, the charge of murder hardly 
seems plausible; the other accusation may be. | 
Not less unpleasant than his arrest was the | 
general’s experience with an East Side crowd 
that gathered round him as he left the jail on 
bail. It was made up largely of Hebrews; 
and Semenoff has the name of being an anti- 
Semite. The crowd gave him a reception that 
left no doubt in anyone’s mind of the nature 
of its regard for him. According to one story 
that was current in New York, Semenoff was 
on his way to Paris to consult with Russians 
who are plotting the overthrow of the Bol- 
shevist régime. e 


HE life of Turkish refugee politicians in 

Berlin is not wholly agreeable. The city 
was once pretty well filled with men who 
had fled from Constantinople with Enver and 
Talaat when the crash came in 1918. One by | 
one the Armenian or other avengers are find- 
ing them and putting them out of the way. 
Talaat himself was murdered in Berlin a few 
months ago, and the other day two of his 
lieutenants, one of whom was the former gov- 
ernor of Trebizond, were shot to death on the | 
street in the presence of their wives. Every 
Turk of any reputation in Berlin goes in fear 
of his life both day and night. 


o 


FEW weeks ago we spoke of Mr. Bal- 

four’s consent to becoming Sir Arthur. 
Now it becomes necessary to introduce him 
again to our readers, this time as Earl Bal- 
four of Whittinghame. His acceptance of a 
peerage occasioned some astonishment in 
London and is taken to mean that he has 
retired from active politics—at least from the 
more active politics of the House of Com- 
mons. e 


HE welcome news comes from American 

workers in Russia that the famine in the 
Volga Valley is now under satisfactory con- 
trol. Indeed it is a question whether the Relief 
Administration will call on the government 
for the whole of the twenty million dollars 
that Congress appropriated. Five thousand 
tons of food leaves the seaports for the inte- 
rior every day, and rather more than that 
arrives daily at the ports. That means enough 
to feed three million children and as many 
adults every day. The work of the American 
Relief Administration has been distinguished 
for its promptness and efficiency. The Rus- 
sian people owe to Mr. Hoover’s organization 
a debt of gratitude that we are sure they will 
acknowledge, whatever their present leaders 
may do. e 


LYING does not seem to grow any safer. 

Only a few days after the collision of the 
two Paris-London planes over a French vil- 
lage, Sir Ross Smith, the aviator who won 
fame by flying from England to Australia, 
was killed with his associate, Lieutenant Ben- 
nett, at Brooklands, in England. The two 
men, with Sir Ross’s brother, were about to 
start on an attempted flight round the world. 
It seems too sadly true that all who follow 
aviation more than a few years eventually 
meet an accidental death, and that many flying 
men live only a few months after they take 
to the air. Yet experimentation goes on, and 
there are always recruits ready to step into 
the places of the latest victims. Two Portu- 
guese airmen recently undertook to make a 
flight from Lisbon to Brazil. They broke the 
journey across the Atlantic at the Cape Verde 
Islands and at St. Paul’s Rocks. 
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STORMY TALK 


By Marian Hurd McNeely 


"It’s raining cats and dogs,” said dad, 
Slosh-sloshing through the hall. 

“A howling storm?” my mother asked. 
“Oh, no,” he laughed; “a squall.” 


My mother hurried out to stir 
The cocoa and the hash. 

The lightning blazed. She said she’d get 
The supper ina flash! 


But father laughed at us again 
As thunder rocked the floor. 

“] think,” he said, “that you will set 
The table in a roar.” 


oe @ 
IN LOLLIPOP LAND 


By Rose R. Churchill 
Part I 


HE Daw twins, Plummer and Laura, 
were always eating sweets; in fact they 
ate so many and became so plump and 
sugary -looking that their playmates nicknamed 
them Plum and Lolly. Plum 
was short for Plummer and 


The boy nodded with a twin- 
kle in his eye. Plum and Lolly 
were spellbound. Lollipop Land, 
—whoever heard the like ?— 
and a boy named Pickles who 
lived in a rock! 

The old man looked grave. 
“Tt seems to be the only way,” 
he said to Pickles. 

The children did not know 
what he meant by that, nor did 
they greatly care. All they were 
thinking about was something 
sweet. 

“Come along,” said Pickles. 

Full of curiosity, the children 
stepped through the door. They 
were a little disappointed to 
find nothing on the other side 
of the door but an ordinary 
road; still that did not matter particularly if 
they were going to get something sweet. 

Pickles led them down the long, twisting 
road. At last he stopped short before a high 
hedge with a hole in it and told the children 
to follow him through the hole. 

Plum and Lolly obediently wriggled through 
after their guide. As they scrambled to their 
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did the same thing. Then they 
grinned from ear to ear; it was 
chocolate, and no mistake! 

“What place is this?” Plum 
cried. 

“This,” said Pickles, “is Lol- 
lipop Land. It’s the only place 
in the world where there’s no 
end of sweets.” 

The twins looked greedy. 
“What else is sweet?” they 
asked. 

‘‘Everything else,’’ Pickles 
said. 

Plum and Lolly looked down. 
The broad field was all of gin- 
gerbread! They picked up large 
handfuls and went hurrying off, 
munching, to see what else they 
could find. Pickles got up and 
followed slowly. The next thing they found 
was a colored rail fence that ran along the 
edge of the wood. 

Lolly gasped with delight. “Who ever saw 
the like!” she cried. “It’s a candy fence!” 

“And there’s a candy tree on the other 
side!” screamed Plum. “O my, what a land!” 

They rolled under the fence, and then Plum 
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plump and sugarplum; Lolly 
was short for Laura and for 
lollipop. 

“Those two will turn to 
sugar,” people used to say. 
But in spite of warnings the 
twins went on stuffing them- 
selves with sweets. 

Then a queer thing hap- 
pened. One day when Plum 
and Lolly went down to the 
village sweet shop they found 
it closed; a notice on the door 
said that the shopkeeper had 
been called away. 

“QO dear!” said the twins 
dolefully. They stood and 
peered into the window; the 
candy inside looked delicious. 

“Can we wait?” said Lolly 
to Plum. 

“No,” said Plum. “We can- 
not. We will go to Popham. 
It’s a long way, but we will 
go.” 

Lolly was almost overcome 
by Plum’s daring, but she was 
ready to follow him. 

So away they ran, the 
featherbrained pair, so crazy 
for something sweet that they 
went skipping and leaping 
along like a pair of foolish 
kangaroos. They did not even 
know the way to Popham. 

At a turn in the road they 
met a queer, bent old man. 
“Where are you bound for, 
my hearty pair?” asked the 
little old man. 

“For any place at all where 
we can find something sweet,” 
said Plum. 

“Any place at all,” echoed 
Lolly, “where we can find 
something sweet.” 

“Did you tell them at home 
that you were leaving?” the 
stranger asked. 

Plum and Lolly looked cross. “We didn’t 
have time,” Plum said. “We were starving.” 

The old man gazed at their plump bodies 
and pudgy cheeks. “Humph!” he said. “Starv- 
ing for what ?” 

“Such a tiresome old man!” Plum thought. 
“Starving for something sweet,” he answered. 
“And something sweet,” he added pertly, “we 
are going to have.” 

“Something sweet,” echoed Lolly, “we are 
going to have!” 

Then they inquired with one voice, “Can 
you tell us where we can find something 
sweet ?” 

The stranger meditated. After a while he 
said abruptly, “Follow me,” and then turned 
and walked off into the wood. 

The brother and sister skipped after him 
along many little twisting paths. At length 
they came to a huge rock; there the old man 
stopped and rapped with his cane. Immedi- 
ately a door opened and an elfish-looking boy 
in green peered out. 

“Ho, Pickles,” said the old man. “Please 
take this pair of travelers to Lollipop Land.” 

















The slightest shake brought down a rain of candy 


feet on the other side of the wall Pickles 
straightened up with a flourish of his hand. 
“Help yourselves!” he said. 
Plum and Lolly gazed; there was nothing to 
be seen but a commonplace broad, bare field. 
“Help ourselves to what?” they asked. 
Pickles took his seat on a 
little mound. “Anything you 
want,” he said. “It’s all sweet.” 
At the word sweet Plum and 


Lolly looked eager. ‘“What’s 
sweet?” they asked. “And 
where ?” 


Pickles broke off a chunk of 
the mound. “Everything,” he 
said, ‘“‘and everywhere.” He bit 
the chunk with a thouzhtful 
air. “I'll nibble on this,” he 
remarked. : 

Plum and Lolly stared. Pick- 
les was eating a part of the 
ground! Could the ground be 
sweet ? Suddenly Plum grabbed 
a handful of the hillock and 
stuffed it into his mouth. Lolly 








made a dive for the tree, and Lolly stood 
undecided between a lemon rail and a pep- 
permint rail. 

Such a wood as that was—every inch of it 
sweet! The trees had cinnamon bark and 
licorice limbs and bore the strangest fruit. 
The slightest shake brought 
down a rain of candy—gum- 


drops from the gum trees, 
chocolate drops instead of 
acorns from the oaks, lime 


drops from the lime trees, and 
caramels, Jordan almonds and 
sugarplums from every little 
bush. Even the large rocks that 
showed here and there were 
clear rock candy. 

Plum and Lolly went dashing 
round like mad. There was such 
a shaking of branches and 
showering of candy that it 
sounded like nutting time in an 
ordinary wood. For a great 
while the two children were 


Plummer, otherwise Plum very, very busy. At length, 
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however, their feet began to lag. Lolly sat 
down rather wearily on a square white rock. 

“What a nice soft rock,” she said with a 
sigh. “Just like a hassock!” She poked it with 
her finger; it was not a rock at all, but a big 
marshmallow ! 

Lolly gave a bounce. “For pity’s sake!” she 
exclaimed. 

Then (it is sad to have to tell this about 
Lolly) she leaned over and calmly began to 
nibble the little seat. 

“Hooray!” she heard Plum calling some- 
where near by. “Here’s a fine pool of water!” 
A minute later he called loudly, “Help, help, 
I’m sinking !” 

Pickles and Lolly went running; they found 
Plum floundering wildly in a deep pond. “Oh, 
save him, Pickles!” Lolly cried. “Why do you 
just stand there and laugh!” 

Still laughing, Pickles leaned over the edge 
and pulled the sputtering boy to dry land. 
“T didn’t know you were that thirsty,” he 
remarked. 

“J—]J —” Plum choked. “The water looked 
so queer and good that I leaned too far over 
and fell in. What kind of water do you call 
it anyway ?” 

“T don’t call it any kind of water,” said 
Pickles. “It’s jelly.” 

By the time Plum was dry again the twins 
were looking rather anxious. 

“T am so thirsty!” said Plum. “That’s why 
I fell into the water—into the jelly, I mean. 
Where can we find some water?” 

Pickles shook his head. “There’s no water 
at all in Lollipop Land,” he said. 

“But I must have something to drink!” 
Plum insisted. “Pickles, I must.” 

“Well,” said Pickles, ‘at the end of Milk 
River there is Ice Cream Lake. But we needn’t 
go so far as the lake; you can just drink out 
of Milk River itself.” 

But the mention of ice cream had been too 
much for greedy Plum and Lolly. 

“Milk indeed! Take us to Ice Cream Lake 
as quick as you can,” they cried. 

Pickles rubbed his nose with a thoughtful 
air. “It’s a warm day,” he said doubtfully. 

“That’s the very time to eat ice cream,” the 
children urged as they tugged at his coat. 

“Oh, very well,” said Pickles, “if you must 
go, you must. Come along.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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WHITE BEAR AND BILLY 


By Florence H. Wells 


“ IAOW! MIAOW!” came a sad wail to 

M the ears of Billy Stone as he one 

winter day trudged sturdily to 

school through the snow. He stood still and 
listened; the air was very cold and still. 

“Miaow! Miaow!” the wail came again 
“Ow, ow, miaow!” 

Billy looked round, but not a sign of any 
living thing could he see. He was about to 
walk on again when there came a most heart- 
rending cry. 

“T know one thing,” Billy said to himself. 
“There must be some kind of tracks that 
belong to that yowling. They are cat tracks, I 
suppose, but where is the cat ?” 

He began to look about him and at last 
saw faint little footprints in the thin, crusty 
snow. 

He followed the trail, which led round and 
round and finally disappeared under a hedge. 
It was from the other side of the hedge that 
the cries were coming. Evidently a lost kitten 
was begging to be rescued. 

Billy did not know what to do. The hedge 
was too thorny for him to go through, and 
he should have to walk a long way before he 
could get into the next field. It was nearly 
nine o’clock, and Miss Turner, the teacher, 
was always on time. But the doleful cry came 
again. Billy called, but he could not make 
the kitten come to him. 

“T shall have to go and get it,” he said. 

By the time he reached the field the cries 
had stopped; but he kept on searching. At 
length a wail close by made him jump. A 
strange-looking little creature was caught in 
the barbed-wire fence almost at his feet. 

It was a kitten without doubt, but the 
strangest kitten he had ever seen. Its hair was 
long and silky, and it had sharp pointed ears 
and blue eyes. : 

“It looks like a little white bear, with all 
that shaggy fur,” he said to himself. 

The kitten struggled when Billy stooped to 
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free it from the wire, and it cried and kept on 
struggling after he had picked it up. 

“What shall I do now?” he thought. “If I 
take it home I shall be late for school; but 
how can I take it to school?” But at last he 
decided that there was nothing to do except 
to go on to school. 

The little creature soon quieted down. 
“What can I do with you when I get there, 
White Bear?” Billy asked as he hurried 
along. “I suppose I can leave you in the entry 
till recess, anyway.” 

When he reached the schoolhouse he paused 
in the entry and made a soft bed for the 
kitten out of his folded overcoat. The poor 
little thing seemed dreadfully tired after its 
hard time and at once curled itself into a ball 
and began to pur sleepily. Neither Billy nor 
White Bear noticed another furry-looking ball 
that was sleeping under a chair in a corner 
of the entry. 

As Billy slipped softly into his seat he was 
thinking, “I hope White Bear won’t wake up 
and get to caterwauling.” He wondered too 
what would happen at recess. 

A good deal happened before recess. Miss 
Turner had just called a class wher a wild 
commotion broke out in the entry. Some- 
thing was saying loudly, “Woof, woof!” and 
something else was saying shrilly, “Yar-row, 
yar-row!” 

Billy and a little girl jumped up; all the 
others stared. The rumpus in the entry grew 
louder and louder. 

“That’s Fido barking,” gasped the little 
girl. “He followed me to school, and it was 
so cold outdoors that I left him in the entry.” 

“The other is White Bear —” began Billy. 

“A white bear?” Miss Turner cried, and 
one or two of the little girls said, “Oh!” 

Before Billy could explain there was a 
sound of scratching and sliding, and then 
something white appeared in the open tran- 
som over the door. Its back was arched, its 


ears were laid back, and it was spitting furi- . 


ously. 

“That’s—that’s a kitten I found,” stam- 
mered Billy. 

Below Fido barked loudly, but to no pur- 
pose. 

Miss Turner stood on a chair and took 
the frightened kitten down. The children ali 
crowded round to look at it. 

“Where did you find it, Billy ?” asked Miss 
Turner. 

Then Billy told the whole story. “I didn’t 
mean to be late again,” he finished, “but 
you never heard anything like the way that 
kitten hollered; I couldn’t make up my mind 
to go om and leave it in the field. Who do you 
suppose owns it ?” 

Miss Turner sat down and began to stroke 
the little animal. “I do,” she said. 

“You?” cried Billy. 

“T’ve had it only a week,” Miss Turner 
answered. “It must have tried to follow me, 


| poor little thing. You were late in a good 


cause, Billy.” 
Billy looked pleased. “What are we going 
to do about Fido?” he said. “We’ve got a 


| regular menagerie to-day.” 


They decided that it would be best to 
divide the menagerie. And so for the rest of 
the day Fido stayed in the entry, and White 
Bear, whose other name was Fluff, stayed in 
the schoolroom and heard the children say 
their lessons. 

eg 


THE FOREST AND THE 
SEA 


By Ethel C. Brown 


Have you heard it yet, the great duet 
Of the forest and the sea? 

Above, below, 

A murmuring flow 
Of perfect harmony. 
“Oh-o-o—ah-a-a! Oh-o-o—ah-a-a!” 
Sing the forest and the sea. 


To the low voice of the wood replies 
The deep roar of the sea; 

The overtone, 

The undertone, 
Braiding their harmony. 
“Oh-o-o—ah-a-a! Oh-o-o—ah-a-a!” 
Sing the forest and the sea. 


When tempests sweep through forests 
deep, 
And storms rage on the sea, 
Together, asunder, in crashing thunder, 
Each wave and rock and tree, 
Mingled in one 
Great unison, 
Speaks everlastingly. 
“Oh-o-0-0! Ah-a-a-a!” 
Sing the forest and the sea. 
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2. Ask your mother to look at Honor 
B — louses and Shirts, and note the carefully 
made buttonholes, reinforced double strength 
stitching, faced openings and pop- 
ular military collar, with or 
without links. Tell her 
there are Honor Bright 
Play Suitsfor the 
little folks, 
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212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


v Write for Free Tag! 


|j RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Dept. 33, 212 West Monroe St. 
I Please send me free tag. I want to save ta 


|y and get a free copy of the 100-page Honor Bright 
Boys’ H 


Mother buys my clothes at 


Chicago, Ill. 





Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts? es 








FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 


SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ] w 1 DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 





IS YOUR PROTECTION 


AGAINST 











BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoesare sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


tas) UNREASONABLE PROFITS \ 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
$500 & $6.00 











W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark ia the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 








New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the sole. 

Do not take a substitute and pay . 

extra profits. Order direct from PY ty no Shoe Co., 
the factory and save money. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mas3. 
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HIS FIRST JACKKNIFE 
@y Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


But lately subject to another's will, 

A suppliant pleading for a half-grudged loan. 
He is his own man now and clasps his own, 
His freckled cheeks yet red with the new thrill. 


His stubby nails have grappled with the blade 

{id snapped with proud success the stubborn 
Spring; 

His small rough thumb has felt the edge,—a 
thing 

A taller boy might boast of —unafraid. 


What though his brothers in big brothers’ way 
Cry down the treasure as a baby’s toy? 

He scarcely hears. The brook shall help his joy, 
Floating the argosies he’ll carve to-day. 


Each tree shall bear a bird house. All his life 

Bends now toward stuff to suit a whittler’s 
dream; 

I'he hated wood box? Nay, it fits his scheme; 

And there are forests, and he holds a knife! 
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THE LAWYER’S BOY 


CERTAIN lawyer who had always been a 
A religious man denied all his early beliefs 
when his beautiful girl wife, whom he 
deeply loved, died in giving birth to a son. “What 
right had God to take her from me?” he cried 
again and again. 

He became an atheist, a cynic who delighted 
in assailing the faith of others. Often in argu- 
ment with guests at his home he would pooh- 
pooh the idea of immortality. “When you're 
dead,” he would say, “you're dead, dead as a 
doornail.” 

Meanwhile his son grew up in the care of the 
housekeeper. Though the boy saw little of his 
father, he frequently overheard his conversations 
and arguments. One day the housekeeper asked 
to speak to the lawyer. The boy had learned to 
swear. “You must talk to him, sir,” she said. 

“Send him to me,” replied the lawyer. 

A few minutes later father and son looked at 
each other. “How like my dead-and-gone Lucy 
the boy looks!” thought the father. He spoke 
sternly to the boy of his fault and then sent him 
away. 

But the housekeeper came again and again 
with the same complaint. At last, seeking in des- 
peration for some argument that would appeal to 
the boy, the lawyer said, “You know, my boy, 
that if your mother were alive she wouldn't like 
to hear you talk like that.” 

“But mother isn’t alive,” the boy replied 
glibly. “She’s dead, dead as a doornail.” 

The words struck to the heart of the embit- 
tered man; all his being seemed to surge up in 
protest against such words from the lips of his 
wife’s son! He leaped to his feet. “She is not 
dead!” he cried. “Boy, your mother is alive and 
hears every word you utter!” He paused and 
then added, “I have been a wicked fool and have 
spoken what is not true. Come, my boy, we'll 
begin again and from now on see more of each 
other. Let us live in a way that is worthy of 


her!” 
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THE SUNBEAM 


REDA worked in a small bakeshop, where 

besides helping with the baking she waited 

on customers. To-day she was tired and 
discouraged. She had a bad cold; the last pan of 
rolls had burned, and the coffee cakes were an 
hour late. Claude, the boy who helped her in 
the baking, had dropped a scarlet geranium and 
broken the flowerpot, and early that morning she 
had cut her thumb on one of the pieces. “Nothing 
goes right,” she thought, brushing away a tear. 
She wished that she could go home and lay her 
aching head on her pillow. Waiting on customers 
who cared nothing for you was hard work. 

The door opened suddenly, and a lady came in. 
She was a slender littie lady with a pink flower 
in her bonnet and a smile on her face. “Good 
afternoon,” she said and nodded to Freda in a 
friendly way. “I’ve a little present for you,” she 
went on. “A friend of mine sent me a box of 
handkerchiefs, and I chose the prettiest for you.” 

Freda forgot her aching head and her sore 
thumb. “For me?” she cried. 

The little lady nodded. “Yes, for you. You 
give such willing service. It is always a pleasure 
to come into this little shop because of your 
pleasant polite manner. Many a day I have gone 
away from here, cheered because of your smile. 
The gift isn’t much; it is just a little something 
to show you my appreciation.” 

Freda looked at the little handkerchief that 
the lady tucked gently into her hand. It was 
white and soft and fine and had a butterfly in 
one corner. She would put it into the little lac- 
quered box in which she kept her few treasures. 
“Thank you! Thank you!” she cried. “It is so 
pretty! I shall keep it always, and sometimes 
when things go wrong I shall look at it and 
remember that you said I had helped you.” 

A moment later the little lady went. out. To 
Freda she had been a real sunbeam; for the girl 
had forgotten her troubles and was smiling. 

At that moment Claude came in. “Well,”’ he 
cried, “what's the big idea? I have been afraid to 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


come in since I broke that flowerpot, but you've 
got a smile on now and I guess I’m safe.” 

Freda put the little soft white handkerchief 
carefully on the shelf behind her. “I got a pres- 
ent,” she replied happily. 
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THE WHITE KITTEN’S CONSCIENCE 


4 NHE white kitten, writes one of our readers, 
was a lady. She had one of the most lovable 
characters I have ever observed in any 

being, human or otherwise. Like most well- 
mannered cats, she never mewed. If she wanted 
to go outdoors, she sat patiently by the door until 
some one opened it for her; and when she wanted 
to come in again she did the same thing, no 
matter how cold and disagreeable the day might 
be. But she did long to be able to open doors her- 
self. She would stand on a chair and put her paw 
on the door knob and look at us in the most 
imploring way. 

Usually she depended on her expressive fea- 
tures to communicate her wishes, but there was 
one thing—so it seemed to us—that made her 
almost shout. When from her favorite seat in the 
big front window she saw a baby in a carriage 
she would mew in a way that we easily inter- 
preted as: “Do come quick and see this lovely 
thing!” 

She was so conscientious that she would not 
help herself to food even if she was hungry, and 
her favorite viands were unguarded on the table. 

When a dog has done wrong he usually is anx- 
ious to conceal his act; but kitty was altogether 
different. 

One of her great temptations was to play with 
grass or ferns that waved invitingly from a bou- 
quet. Once when my daughter and I had returned 
from a visit the kitten, instead of rushing impet- 
uously as usual to the door to greet us, came 
slowly and sadly, and with deep shame begged us 
to follow her. She had played with the vase of 
flowers on the window seat and had knocked it 
off to the floor! 

At another time one of the family—a school- 
teacher—was about to leave the house to catch a 
car for school when she discovered that she had 
no handkerchief. She ran upstairs, threw open the 
door to her room, jerked out a drawer and, seiz- 
ing a handkerchief, rushed down again and barely 
caught the car. A little while later kitty came to 
me with that look of urgent distress which I had 
come to know. She had tried to climb into the 
tempting open drawer; her weight had overbal- 
anced it, and it had fallen: to the floor. Evidently 
she thought she had spoiled the chiffonier and 
could not endure to live with the sin on her mind. 
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HANS STADE AND THE CANNIBAL 
CHIEF - 


ANS STADE, a young German who was 
H once captured by cannibals, had to tell 

many lies to save his life. For nine months, 
says a writer in the Pan-American Magazine, 
Stade lived among the Tupinambas of South 
America, expecting that each day of his captivity 
would be his last. 

One day the captain of a French ship, a man 
who knew that Stade was a captive, and who 
was on friendly terms with the cannibals, sent 
two men to the chief to plead for him. Stade said 
that one of the two was his brother, and that he 
himself must return with him aboard the vessel 
to fetch valuable presents for the chief. Getting 
permission to visit the ship, Stade remained on 
board for five days while the French captain was 
loading. When the vessel was ready to sail the 
‘chief insisted that Stade should return to the 
shore. 

The captain, who did not want to quarrel with 
the natives, spoke with friendliness and guile 
of the chief's kindness to the captive. Then by 
arrangement ten sailors who in some degree 
resembled Stade came forward together and de- 
clared that they were all his brothers; they 
insisted that he go home with them for a visit 
to see their old father once again before he died. 
Then the captain said that for his part he wanted 
to send Hans back on shore, but that he was only 
one man against all these brothers and could not 
do anything. 

“And I,” says Stade, “told my master the king 
that I should be glad to go home with him, but 
that he saw well that my brothers would not 
consent. Then he went weeping about the ship 
and said that, if they really wanted to take me 
with them, I was to return in the first ship. He 
regarded me as his son and was very angry with 
those who had wanted to eat me. One of the 
chief’s wives, who also was on board, had to cry 
— me according to their custom, and I also 
cried. 

And with those tears of a somewhat crocodile 
quality Hans Stade bade farewell to his Tupi- 
namba hosts forever. 
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UNSKILLED LABOR BUILT THEM 


HESE snug little cottages, the picture of 

which we reproduce from the English Coun- 

try Life, are the result of an interesting 
experiment. With one exception the workmen 
who built them were wholly unskilled; they were 
all former officers in the army. 

A certain viscountess, wishing to find employ- 
ment for veteran officers of the war, decided to 
make an experiment in house building. Her idea 
was to train a body of officers in the various 
building trades and form them into a kind of 
guild, which could build houses on contract. She 








Well-made, attractive little houses 


hired a skilled craftsman to work along with 
them and to act as teacher; but the men them- 
selves ordered the materials and from the begin- 
ning conducted all of their own affairs. To what 
extent the scheme proved successful a glance at 
the picture will show. 

The cottages, which are almost complete, have 
stone walls and tiled roofs, and it would require 
an experienced eye to see that skilled labor had 
not built them. The cost of building was some- 
what higher than the cost of similar cottages 
built on the usual commercial terms, but, consid- 
ering that the men had to learn their trade as 
they worked, it was not so much higher as you 
would expect. At first the work went slowly, 
which of course added to the cost; but now the 
men have attained such skill and speed that there 
is good reason to think that in future they can 
hold their own against the ordinary contractor. 
Naturally, every man is interested in getting 
through with the work quickly and. cheaply. 
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THEN EVERYONE SMILED, WE HOPE 


EFORE the war an American girl and a 

group of friends, all of whom were tourists, 

visited the old home of the composer 
Beethoven. Finding the great man’s piano open 
to view, several of the party asked the girl to 
play for them; and she played Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata. 

When she had finished she asked the guide 
whether many famous people came to the place. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Paderewski was here 
not long ago.” 

“And I suppose he played also,” said the 
young lady coloring. “Was it the same Moon- 
light Sonata?” 4 

“Oh, no,” the guide replied quietly. “He did 
not play at all. He said he did not feel worthy 
to touch the master’s piano.” 
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A WEED FROM BIBLE LANDS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


BAD weed has invaded California. The sci- 
entific name of it is Tribulus terrestris, 
which is sometimes translated as “earthly 

trouble,” a name that the unlucky person who 
comes into contact with it will think well chosen. 

It is native along the borders of the Sahara, 
but it early spread throughout the region of the 
Mediterranean and eastward to Hindustan and 
Lake Baikal. It came to the United States in bal- 
last from ships, and the railways carried it into 
California. The hot dry climate and the fertile 

















The thorns are a dangerous nuisance to 
the countryside 


soil.of the interior valleys were even more favor- 
able to its growth than the borders of the Sahara. 
Locally it is known as the puncture vine: 

The puncture vine was no stranger to the an- 
cients, for Pliny mentions it in his accounts, and 
it is spoken of in the Bible, where by a mistrans- 
lation it figures as “thorn and thistle” and is 
used as a symbol of desolation. Thus, the Book 
of Hosea says, ‘The thorn and the thistle shall 
come up on their altars.” In the Greek tongue 
the plant is named ¢ribolos, which means three 
darts—a good description of the terrible burs 
with their darts, which will pierce any bicycle 
tire and even an automobile tire if it is slightly 
worn so that the cord or thread is exposed. The 
darts also cause more or less loss to ranchers by 
piercing the feet of horses and cattle. : 3 

At first thought you might think it odd that a 
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little weed could cause so much concern in a big, 
rich state like California, but you must remem- 
ber that California is the land of out of doors. 
Approximately one out of every eight persons in 
the state drives an automobile, and almost every 
part of it, north, south, east and west, is linked 
together with grand highways. A recent survey 
shows that the wonderful interior valley system 
of the state, from Red Bluff in the north through 
the Sacramento, San Joaquin, Antelope and Im- 
perial districts to the Mexican border on the 
south, is infested with the destructive weed. 
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THE FAMILY BEAR FIGHT 


HIS incident, writes a contributor, hap- 

pened years ago down on an old farm in 

what was then the backwoods of Maine. It 
was in the middle of October and almost sunset, 
I was milking, Charles was taking care of the 
horses, and Lige was feeding the hogs and the 
calves. Mother was out near the henhouse, and 
dad was splitting kindling. 

I had finished milking one cow and had started 
after another when I saw something in the road 
that I thought at first was a big dog. I stepped 
to the fence and saw that it was a bear. He was 
coming along the centre of the road and was 
within a short distance of the barn; his head 
was up, and his nose was working as if he had 
smelled meat. I ducked and ran behind the barn 
and, setting the milk pail in the big wagon, 
rushed inside where Charles was pitching hay 
into the mangers. When I told him about the 
bear he became excited at once and ran out with 
the fork in his hand. 

The bear had reached one of the gates and, 
standing on his hind legs, was peering over at 
the pigs. When Charles appeared the beast came 
down on all four feet and stood looking at him. 
Just then Lige came out from behind the corn 
bin. He was stronger and more courageous than 
any of the rest of us. Seizing an ironwood hand- 
spike that leaned against the bin, he jumped over 
the fence right behind the bear. With a “woof” 
the beast whirled and started for him. Lige ran 
in and struck at the bear’s head, but I saw the 
handspike hit the fence; the bear had parried 
the blow with a cuff that sent Lige spinning. He 
had on a “wamus’ that mother had made of 
homespun, and as he whirled, the bear made a 
pass at his back and slit the short skirt. Then 
Charles charged with the fork, but the bear 
knocked it out of his hands. By that time I had 
got the old dull axe that we used for cutting up 
pumpkins for the cows. I yelled at Charles to run 
a little way past me so that I could strike the 
bear from behind; but Charles was too bus) 
dodging to hear me. Lige had recovered his hand- 
spike and was trying again to strike the bear. 

Running and dodging about, we were making 
a noise that you could have heard a mile away. 
Dad ran out to see what was the matter. Mother 
stood still among her hens; her hands were up 
and her mouth was open. Then she shouted to 
dad. to get the gun, an old musket of the War 
of 1812 with a load of buckshot in it that had 
been there almost a year. Dad ran to the house 
to get it. 

Twice the bear had Charles at close quarters. 
but each time Lige and I went after him and 
made him leave Charles to run after us. When 
dad came running with the old musket we were 
at least eighty yards from the place where the 
fight had begun. 

Dad crouched behind the fence and yelled to 
us to toll the bear past him. I was the one who 
tolled the beast the first time, and as I passed the 
place where dad was waiting I heard the cap 
snap on the musket and dad say “tarnation!” I 
had been running fast, but when I knew that the 
musket had missed fire I fairly flew. 

Then Lige taunted the brute and led him back 
the other way, but the cap snapped, and dad said 
“tarnation!’’ again. Then he yelled to mother, 
and she ran out with the powderhorn. He 
pricked some priming into the nipple and put on 
another cap. When I started to toll the bear past 
dad again I was hoping that the gun would not 
miss fire that time. Sure enough, I heard a bang 
and, glancing over my shoulder, saw the beat 
turn over endways and land on his back. Dad 
was proud of killing that bear, but how he did 
like to poke fun at us for our share in the fight! 
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SHE REMEMBERED AND FORGOT 


T is not always the born lady that best dis- 
plays the elegance, graciousness and charm 
that we associate with the grande dame ot 

ancient France. Louise Contat, the famous French 
actress, was of humble birth, but her manners 
and deportment while she remained on the stage 
were the admiration of one court, and after she 
had retired and had married a nephew of the 
poet Parny they were the delight of another. 
Between her triumph on the stage and her tri- 
umph in society came the French Revolution, 
which, almost cost her her pretty and loyal head. 
After her first great success as Suzanne in 
Beaumarchais’s Marriage of Figaro, a play so 
full of revolutionary wit that the king had long 
refused to permit it to be acted, Marie Antoinette, 
quite captivated with her charm, desired to see 
her at court in another play, La Gouvernante, 
which the queen thought would offer the pretty 
actress a special opportunity to display her talent. 
In those days the queen’s wish was a com- 
mand. The play was performed at Versailles at 
only two days’ notice. In forty-eight hours Louise 
Contat learned the long and arduous part of the 
heroine. There were eight hundred lines, and she 
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Celebrate ‘‘4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Assort t Saf. d Sane 
Set AWORICS UmNMY $2 sithintheLaw 





BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of fire- 
Sy works. Consists of 2 large 4}-ft. 
=! “i \ paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crackers, 
2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Salutes, 
1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored 
star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 
nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby 
lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks and 
punk, All complete in a neat wood box. day’s fun 
for the whole family. You can’t beat it for variety, 
quantity, quality and price. Express is slow so order 
now—don’t wait. Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name 
your express office. We ship same day. Our booklet 
of celebration goods free, send for it also. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





















§ Magnan’s Tennis Rackets % 


All oak, all ash, or beautiful combinations of ash 
and oak. Strung with best quality gut in white 
and colors. For years we have made high-grade 
rackets and marked them with other trade marks 
than our own, now we want the tennis world to 
know who makes their best rackets, so we are 
marking them with our own name—Magnan. Many 
dealers are now handling our trade marked rackets. 
In many leading clubs, three-quarters 
of the rackets used are Magnan's. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
we will sell you direct from the factory a finer 
racket for less money than you ever bought. Prices 
from $5 to $15. rite and tell us about what 
weight of racket you desire and about how much 
you want to pay and we will send you several 
on approval. Return what you don’t want or sell 
them to your friends. Compare Magnan’s with any 
racket you ever saw. 
They will stand com- 
parison. 






N.J.Magnan Company 
North Attleboro, Mass. we 














How Would You 
Liketo $¢f.00 


BOYS! Sses"5520 


I have worked out a plan so that boys can sell dur- 
ing spare hours a well-known food product in their 
own neighborhood — and make from $2.20 to $6.60 a 
week. I call these boys my “junior sales force’’— 
and Lam making them real salesmen—so that later 
they can build up a business of their own and have 
a real education in salesmanship. Here is a sample 
of what my boys write me: ‘‘I sold out the first day— 
send another order as quickly as possible.’’ Any 
boy with red blood in his veins can become a junior 
salesman in his city for me and make money. Write 
me to tell you what I can do for you and you for me. 
No capital required. Write today. Direct letter to 

SALESMANACER, Specialty Sales Dept., 

377 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 














Relieved 


Don’t neglect Varicose Veins. Don’t wear 
dangerous bandages or ill-fitting Elastic 
Stockings with SEAMS that irritate and 
chafe veins. Worcester SEAMLESS Elastic 

Stockings are safest and best, because they 

have no seams. Made of strictly fresh 
rubber thread to your exact leg measure- 

ments—therefore fit perfectly and wear 
longest. Cost less and ensure more comfort. 
Write for Free Booklet 
about Varicose Veins and our full 
line of Abdominal Belts, Elastic 
Brassieres and Trusses. 
Worcester Elastic Stocking & Truss Co. 
Box 33 Worcester, Mass. 








How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their own Oliver Type- 


writers by doing work for others. Easy to 
learn — fine for school work —wins better 
marks. Then when you grow up typing is a 
decided advantage. We send you an Oliver 
for five days’ free trial—then you pay $4 per 
month if you keep it. You can earn more than 
it costs every year. Ask 
Was Now Save today for our free trial 
SIOOMA, $55 4 $45 blank, catalog and full 
\ particulars. Boys every- 
say where are profiting by 

; c our liberal plan. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
. 1905 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
i Chicago, Ill. 
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| Girls! Girls!! 
\Clear Your Skin 
| With Cuticura 


; Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept.7, Malden, Mass. Sold everywhere. 











had them all perfectly committed to memory—a 
task that in the hope of pleasing the lovely and 
gracious queen she accomplished with eager will- 
ingness. “It taught me,” she wrote to a friend, 
“that memory is of the heart.” 

Later the letter fell into the hands of a revo- 
lutionary patriot and was adduced as proof of a 
then unpermissible affection for the fallen and 
imprisoned Marie Antoinette. Louise Contat nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine; but her fine courage 
and generous spirit were undaunted, and strangely 
enough she lived to show presently that, if 
memory is of the heart, so is forgetfulness. A 
man, an enemy who had maliciously belittled her 
art and who had even defamed her character, 
found himself in imminent danger of arrest and 
certain condemnation by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. His one hope was to escape immediately 
from Paris; but he would certainly be stopped at 
the barriers if he tried to leave the city. In 
despair he sought out Mlle. Contat, asked her 
pardon and besought her help! 

The next day a pretty peasant girl in sabots 
and short petticoat, accompanied by a clumsy, 
stupid-looking, silent fellow, who seemed to be a 
farm hand, made her way toward the gates, driv- 
ing two donkeys to which she talked amusing 
nonsense in a country dialect. Her gayety and 
rustic simplicity put everyone into a good humor, 
even the guardians of the gate. She and _ her 
sulky-looking farmer’s lad passed through with- 
out question. Mlle. Contat’s former enemy was 
saved. She had risked her head again; but she 
had satisfied a heart that knew when to remember 
and when to forget. 
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A PANTECHNICIAN 
By W. E. Nesom 


The baker’s is a happy lot; 
His fellow man he feeds, 

And minus waste; for does he not 
Produce just what he kneads? 


Of tradesmen the most fortunate, 
He fronts the future gayly; 

Though others’ wares may fluctuate, 
His product rises daily. 


A “baker’s dozen” every mart 
Accepts as six plus seven, 
And yet the summit of his art 

Is reached in adding leaven! 


All men at times leave toil for play 
Or pleasures meditative, 

But none of them save him can say 
A loaf’s remunerative. 


Must he not feel a prideful thrill, 
Though he has never boasted, 
Who knows the product of his skill 

In every home is toasted? 


The baker is a happy wight— 
But I will sing his praises 

No further here for fear I might 
Drop into floury phrases. 
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IT RAINED CATS AND DOGS — AND 
OTHER THINGS 


REQUENTLY after a hard rainstorm some 
F one will remark, “It rained cats and dogs 
last night.” Recently a tourist in Oregon—a 
man, by the way, who was in the habit of using 
the phrase—met with an experience that for the 
moment at least may have caused him to wonder 
whether the phrase did not sometimes express the 
literal truth. 

He and his nephew were riding in an automo- 
bile when a severe electric storm overtook them. 
Since there was nothing in sight to shelter them 
from the downpour, they stopped at the side of 
the road and waited for the storm to expend 
itself. The rain was so heavy that they could 
hardly see through the glass of the wind shield; 
but with each flash of lightning they were able to 
observe that large dark objects were falling with 


| the water. While they were wondering, something 








struck the top of the automobile with a thud. 
When the rain slackened they discovered that it 
was a duck and that dead ducks lay scattered all 
round them. 

Apparently a current of electricity had struck 
the wild fowl while they were in the air. Those 
that the tourist examined bore no visible injuries. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING AND THE 
SARDINE! 


N Portugalete, a seaport of the Basque Prov- 

I inces of Spain, the people still talk of a 
certain amusing incident that took place at 

one time when a large crowd was watching the 
arrival of the popular king and queen. Suddenly, 
says Mr. Harry A. McBride, who retells the 
story in the National Geographic Magazine, some 
one shouted, “Viva el Rey!” 

“Viva! Viva!” echoed the crowd in a mighty 
voice, 

Then the same fellow shouted, “Viva la Reina!” 

“Viva! Viva!” came the answering volley from 
a thousand throats. 

“Viva Espana!” cried the fellow. 

“Viva! Viva!” was the prompt reply. 

At that moment a woman who was selling 
sardines turned the corner. 

“Sardinas, vivas sardinas!’’ she shouted. And 
before the excited throng could restrain itself it 
had roared forth approvingly, “Viva! Viva!” 
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firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox that 
will always give you a dry match for the campfire. 


Woodcraft Knife Camp Axe 


Agreat knife for every No. 9—274x43 in. blade of finest 
outdoor use. Sharp pen- steel, 14in, handle of selected 
etrating point, curved ae. aS Fes od 
blade of finest steel, back sheath, 7Se. 
of blade checkered to 
pve firm grip; leather Safety Pocket Axe 

andle, $2.25; stag han- Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
dle, $3.00. Including leath- $3.25. With 11 in. hickory 
er sheath. Add 10% war tax. handle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 


Waterproof Matchbox If your dealer can’t supply 
Keeps matches dry, even on oper ning, gua P. 

under water. Made of seam- — : 

less brass, size of a 10-gauge Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 

ell, 60c. 628 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Fig. 1 


Showing the inner border of the natural 
skeleton foot (left). The dotted line E in- 
dicates the drop of the body’s weight. 


ORMAL feet will do their work well if they 
N have achance, but they cannot doit properly 

unless they are properly eared for—that is, 
unless they have sufficient exercise and rest, and 
are shod with the right kind of shoes and kept 
clean. 

A natural foot —for example a baby’s—is not 
pointed, as are many shoes. The inside line is 
the longest and it is almost straight. The great 
toe points straight forward, not toward the other 
toes, as the lines of many fashionable shoes in- 
dicate. 

The bones of the foot are bound together by liga- 
ments, tendons and muscles that are very strong 
and that serve to maintain the arehes of the foot. 
There are two anteroposterior, or longitudinal, 
arches that extend from the heel to the first joints 
of the toes—the inner arch being the highest and 
most flexible—and one transverse arch, the span 
of which is from side to side at the front of the foot. 

Fig. 1 shows the inner border of the natural 
skeleton foot (left) ; Fig. 2 shows the outer border. 
The inner border is built to buoy up the body—to 
give spring to the step and prevent jars—but not 
to bear the greater part of the weight of the body. 
It is the body’s most powerful ‘“‘shock absorber.” 
The outer border is very strong; in correct walk- 
ing it carries most of the weight of the body. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 the letters A B indicate the span 
of the longitudinal areh. The line GG in Fig. 1 
shows the position of the powerful tendon—some- 
times called the bowstring of the arch—that flexes 
the great toe and holds the inside longitudinal arch 
properly raised and flexed. The height of the longi- 
tudinal arch along the inner border and the number 
of small joints between its component parts render 
it very flexible. The point C in Figs. 1 and 2 indi- 
cates the ends of the transverse arch. It is strong, 
slightly elevated and, like the longitudinal arches, 
strengthened by muscles, tenduns and ligaments. 





Showing bones contorted Ly pointed - toed 
shoes and arehes broken down by high heels. 


The imstep is the true centre of gravity in the 
foot. Properly, the weight of the body is trans- 
mitted to the foot at that part of the bone, just 
over the instep, that in Fig. 1 is marked E. It is 
then distributed to the points of support — the 
heel (F in Figs. 1 and 2) and the outer border and 
forward part of the foot. (Fig. 2.) If you stand prop- 
erly your weight will automatically be adjusted 
properly from the crown of your head to the points 
of support in your feet. But as soon as you begin 
to walk your weight must be shifted with every 
step, and if you walk badly it will be shifted im- 
property, and the result will be faulty foot posture 
and bad body posture, with all the troubles that 
they bring. 

Whether you are standing still or walking, don’t 
“toe out.” If you do, the greater part of the weight 
of the body will fall on the inner borders of the 
feet so that they will sag inward and the feet will 
tend to become weak. Point your feet straight 
forward or turn the toes slightly in. Then you will 
roll the weight of the body off the inner borders of 
the feet and so distribute it property. Stand with 
the weight of the body slightly forward. That posi- 
tion will help to bring your whole body into good 
posture. In proper walking—which has been well! 


HEALTHY FEET 


described as an interrupted fall—the 
heels come down lightly first, then 
the weight is rolled toward the outer 
borders of the feet — away from the 
high-arched inner aspect—and then 
to the front of the feet. Finally, the 
toes give the push necessary to finish 
the step. 

If the les, the tend and the 
ligaments that support the arches of 
the feet are weakened —improper 
standing and walking and the use 
of incorrect shoes are sure ways to 
weaken them—the ends of the arches will spread, 
the feet will flatten, the bones will be pressed 
out of place, which always causes pain, and you 
will have lost all the spring and snap that belongs 
to normal walking. 

For certain structural deformities of the feet it 
is necessary to get an orthopedie surgeon to pre- 
scribe special exercises. But whether your feet are 
weak or strong the following exercises, each one 
of them to be done from six to ten times daily, will 
help greatly to strengthen and preserve the natural 
arches of the feet. 

For the longitudinal arches: 

Stand with the feet pointing straight forward 
and about eight inches apart. Roll over on the 
outer borders of the feet, keeping the toes curled 
under. 

Same position. Raise the arches by curling the 
toes under. 

Same position. Rock up and down on the outer 
borders of the feet, first high up on tiptoe and then 
back on the heels, lifting the toes from the floor. 

For the transverse arch: 

Stand on a book or on a block of wood and curl 
the toes down over the edge. 

Walk on tiptoe (up high) with the toes turned in. 

Pick up marbles or pencils with the toes. 

Sit on a chair and place a piece of cloth on the 
floor in front of you. Fix your heels firm, grip the 
cloth with your toes and—by alternately curling 
and relaxing your toes—draw the cloth toward you. 

Curling the toes under not only raises the trans- 
verse arch, but, since it strengthens the important 
tendon G G (Fig. 1), it helps greatly to preserve 
the inside longitudinal arch. 

Besides proper standing and walking and enough 
proper exercise, cleanliness and rest are necessary 
to healthy feet. Bathe your feet once a day in warm 
water. Be sure to dry them well between the toes; 
moisture left there may cause soft corns. 

Do not cut the toenails too close to the flesh, but 
cut them straight across and not down at the sides. 
If you cut them at the sides you may start ingrow- 
ing nails. To get rid of dead cuticle, hard corns 
and callouses you may have to consult a chiropo- 
dist, but first try to remove them yourself. Soak 
the feet in hot water, rub them dry with a rough 
bath towel and then apply lanolin. 

Pure talcum powder is refreshing to the feet, but 
it has no sanitary value: If, however, you add five 
per cent of boric acid, it will help to keep your feet 
as dry as is healthful. It is well te change the 
stoekings every day. Have them large enough, for 
if they are too short they will cramp the toes and 
help to form corns and eallouses. It is a good plan 
to wear two pairs of shoes alternately, so that you 
can air out each pair every other day. If your feet 
ache or feel very tired, try a contrast bath—that is, 
put them first inte het water and then into cold. 
Getting them off the ground and elevated for a 
while will rest them, too. 

It is useless to take proper care of your feet un- 
less you wear well-fitted shoes of the right kind— 
that is, shoes that are built on the lines of the 
human foot. Badly formed shoes are to be found 
among men’s “dress” shoes, as well as among 
women’s. They press on the nicely adjusted struc- 
tures in the feet, crush them out of place and make 
it impossible for them to bear the weight of the 
body properly. Fig. 3 shows the distorted position 
of the bones.of the foot that such a shoe creates. 
Properly built shoes that have been improperly 
fitted cause the same condition. 

The high, narrow heels, eharacteristic of most 
women’s shoes, disturb the normal poise of the 
bedy and the feet by throwing the weight of the 
body heavily on the balls of the feet, thus oblit- 
erating the transverse arch and in that way taking 
away one of the important natural protections for 
the structures in the feet. They also tend te shorten 
the heel cords and they may cause corns, bunions 
and nail troubles. Then, too, since bad foot posture 
necessitates a faulty posture of the whole body, it 
brings bodily fatigue, nervousness and poor circu- 
lation. A good way to find out if the shoes you have 
been wearing fit well or badly is to place your foot, 
with the shoe off, on a piece of white paper, and 
outline it with a pencil. Do the same with the shoe 
for that foot and compare the two outlines. 

The proper shoe for man, woman or child con- 
forms to the outline of the foot, so that the pres- 
sure is distributed evenly over the foot and lets it 
keep its natural position. It fits snug round the 
instep and the heel, to keep the foot from crowé- 
ing forward and to help to buoy up the body; the 
heels are neither too high nor too low; there is 
room inside the shoe to curl the toes; the shank 
is shaped to support.the arch of the foot, but.it is 
flexible to allow for unhampered use of the muscles 
and free circulation of the blood. Most. good shoe 
shops now carry shoes built like that. Fig. 4 shows 








A foot from @ 
Greek bronze. 


IN WELL-BUILT SHOES 


how such shoes let the bones of the 
toot lie in their normal position. 

Every type of foot requires a corre- 
sponding type of shoe. To buy shoes 
without first learning what you need 
is almost like entering a drug store 
and asking the clerk for a bottle of 
medicine without first finding out 
what kind of medicine you require. A 
trustworthy chiropocist or the sales- 
man in any trustworthy establishment 
that carries standardized ‘‘health”’ 
shoes will tell you what type of shoe 
he thinks you need; but you may be able to help 
him by making this simple test: Lay a ruler beside 
the inner border of one of your feet, and draw it 
snug against the great toe. If it then lies flat 
against the heel, too, you probably require a shoe 
with a straight inner line. That type is straight 
along the inner border, like your foot, but the 
outer line is curved to let the toes point forward in 
the way that nature intended them to. 

Perhaps, however, the ruler does not lie flat 
along the inside of your foot. You may have an en- 
larged great toe joint (a bunion), or the great toe 
may have been thrown out of alignment by a shoe 
that was too short or that was pointed. Then you 
cannot at once put on a shoe with a straight inner 
line, for the pressure on the joint would be too pain- 
ful. For such a foot the chiropodist or the informed 
shoe man usually recommends a boot built on a 
combination last and having a medium toe. It is 
two or three sizes narrower in the instep and heel 
than it is in the ball. It grips the foot firmly behind 
the joint, and so stays in place. There is sufficient 
room in the fore part of the shoe to allow the 
great toe to come back slowly to its normal posi- 
tion. If your feet have not been neglected too long 
and if the distortion is not too great, the toes will 
straighten out enough by the time you have worn 
two or three pairs of such shoes to let you change 
comfortably to the shoe with the straight inner 
line, and thus restore almost completely the normal 
posture of the feet. 

Many foot troubles are caused by shoes that are 
too loose—especially round the instep. For boots, 
draw the laces fairly tight up to the fifth or sixth 
eyelet, then tie or twist them to keep them from 
slipping ; above that point lace them not so tight, 
so as to give freedom to the ankle. If the firm lac- 
ing hurts the instep, take a small piece of felt, cut 
an opening in it about the size of a five-cent piece 
and place it over the sensitive place before you 
lace the shoe. If you wear button shoes you will 
need to have the four lower butions set back 
occasionally. 

Sometimes a shoe that fits comfortably about the 
fore part of the foot seems too large for the instep 
and the heel, and one that makes the back of the 
foot eomfortable feels too narrow raund the ball 
of the foot. In either case try the combination last 
mentioned above. 

The approved height of heel for the average foot 
is from an inch to an inch and a half. That will bet 
the weight of the body rest where it should. A lower 
heel may throw the weight too far back and cause 
pain in the heels and strain of the longitudinal 
arches; and a higher one will probably cause all 
the troubles mentioned above. Both positions are 
bad for the legs, the back and the internal organs. 

Women who have been used to wearing high 
heels sometimes complain that they are uncom- 
fortable in low-heeled shoes. That is because 
nature, to accommodate the structure of the feet 
to high heels, has shortened a ligament here, 
lengthened another one there and changed the 
positions of the bones of the feet. To wear a 
rational heel again with any comfort, those liga- 
ments and bones must be readjusted. It takes time 
and it causes discomfort and even pain to get the 
structures back into their proper place ; but mas- 
saging and exercising the feet and legs—especially 








The print of a normal 

foot comfortably incased 
ina proper and well-fitted 
shoe for a woman, with a 
view of such a shoe. 








Fig. 2 


The outer border of the natural skeleton foot 
(left). This is the side that in a normal 
Soot carries most of the weight of the body. 


the big tendon at the back of the heel and the 
museles at the back of the calves of the legs—wil! 
help. A good exercise for the purpose is to stand 
in stocking feet about a foot and a half from the 
wall, facing it and with your feet pointing straight 
forward and about twelve inches apart; then to 
put the palms of your hands, placed well apart, 
against the wall and to bend forward until you 
stretch the muscles and the tendons along the back 
of the legs. Do it about fifteen times every day. 
Walking on the heels with the toes turned in 
slightly is also a good exercise. Then, too, instead 
of trying all at once to accommodate your feet to 
low heels, try letting the heels down gradually. 
Place two or three layers of felt in the heel of 
each new shoe and remove a layer whenever the 
muscles and the tendons get used to the change. 
The interest in having healthy feet in well-built 
shoes is spreading. Designers consult foot special- 
ists before they bring out their new models, and 
shoe manufacturers and retailers are codperating 










A normal foot and its 
relation. to a proper 
and well-fitted shoe for 
aman. A side view of 
the shoe is shown. 


more and more with orthopedic surgeons and com- 
petent chiropodists. Moreover, many persons, par- 
tieularly women, have learned that correct shoes 
need not be ugly shoes. It is because we have built 
up a false standard of beauty for the feet that 
shoes that conform to the natural lines of the foot 
are considered clumsy and unattractive. If you 
are unable to find proper shoes, the Editor of the 
Family Page will gladly help you with information 
and suggestions. 
eg 


THE PLANETS IN MAY 


URING the month of May the western eve- 
ning sky is dominated by the planet Venus, 
the brightest celestial object except our sun. 

Mereury is usually so near the sun that it is invis- 
ible, but at the time of its greatest eastern elonga- 
tion on May 23 it appears about as bright as the 
near-by star Procyon and can be seen a little below 
and to the north of Venus, which itself sets only 
slightly more than two hours after the sun. To 
find the giant planets, Jupiter and Saturn, which 
are visible nearly all night, find the star Spica in 
the constellation of the Virgin, about midway be- 
tween the southern horizon and the zenith. On 
May 15, when Jupiter, which is inferior only to 
Venus in brightness, crosses the meridian at nine 
o’clock, it is about as high in the sky as the sun at 
noon and lies above and to the west of Spica. 
Saturn, which distinctly outshines Spica, is about 
half the distance between Spica and Jupiter above 
and to'the west of Jupiter. 

On June 18 Mars will approach closer to us than 
it has come at any time since 1909 or will again 
until 1924, and wilt rival Jupiter in brilliancy. By 
the Iast week of May it wiII be coming into posi- 
tion im this latitude, and observers can see two 
bright. stars, both of a reddish tinge, in the southi- 
east. The star to the east, the brighter one, is the 
planet Mars; the other is Antares. 

The maps in the pamphlet A Year of Stars, a 
reprint of articles published in The Companion in 
1920 and 1921, will help greatly in finding the stars 
and planets named. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
had at.ten cents each by sending to the Department 
Editor, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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T is one of the great glories of 
archery as a sport for either 
sex that by using bows of a 

different strength the archer can A 
make his exercise as vigorous or 
as gentle as he pleases. It is there- 
fore open alike to youth and to 
age. The national championship 
for men has been won here in 
America by a boy of sixteen and 
by a man deep in the sixties; and 
the national championship for 
women by a girl of seventeen and 
by a woman past fifty. Archery 
has also many other claims to 
favor, especially as a sport for 
girls. Its every position is one of 
poise and strength and grace. It 
stretches and expands the chest, 
straightens the back and keeps 
the body erect. With the use of 
the muscles of the arms and upper 
body it unites a comfortable amount 
of walking, and (unless the archer is 
surpassingly skillful) of stooping, to 
recover the arrows. It takes its dev- 
otees into the open at those times of 
year when nature is in her most 
cheerful and benignant moods, and 
puts them in a setting of wide lawns 
and a background of grateful shade. 
It can be practiced alone or with an 
unlimited company of competitors, 
and it has behind it a history and a 
heritage of romance that appeal with 
special seductiveness to those of a 
cultivated and imaginative mind. 

For several years archery has been 
growing in popularity, owing in part 
to its introduction either as a required 
or as an optional form of athletics in 
girls’ schools, colleges and summer 
camps; and, judging by the demands 
upon the dealers in sporting goods 
and the private makers of archery 
tackle, the present season is likely to 
see another such revival of the sport 
as swept the country between 1878 
and 1882. It seems, therefore, a fit time 
to offer a concise and authoritative 
summary of what constitutes good 
form in archery. To that end let us 
first make a brief glossary of terms, all of which 
have come down to us from medizval times. 

A bow has a handle, two limbs, two horns (each 
of which contains a notch known as a nock), a back 
and a belly. The handle is the padded portion in 
the middle. The limbs are those parts of the bow 
between the handle and the ends. The horns are 
the tips, or finials, of the bow, in the nocks of which 
the string rests when the bow is braced, or strung. 
The back is the flat side, the belly the rounded 
side. When the bow is strung the back is the outer 
or convex side, and the belly the inner or concave 
side. Of the two horns, one is longer than the other. 
The long one indicates the upper limb; that is, the 
limb that is uppermost when the bow is held ver- 
tical, and at the right when it is held horizontally 
across the body. 

The arrow is made up of a shaft, a steel head 
known as a pile, a notch for the string known as 
a nock, and three feathers, one of which sets per- 
pendicular to the noeck when the arrow is on the 
string and the bow is held horizontally across the 
body with both bow and string in the same hori- 
zontal plane. The feather that sets perpendicular 
to the nock is known as the cock feather. 
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STRINGING THE BOW (Fig. 1). 


With the right hand grasp the handle of the bow, 

flat side toward you, and place the lower limb— 
the one with the shorter horn—against the inside 
of the right instep, but without allowing the horn to 
rest on the ground. Brace the right elbow against 
the right hip. Place the left hand with the “heel” 
of the palm against the back of the bow just below 
the upper eye, or loop, in the string, and with 
the thumb and forefinger, one-on,each side of the 
bow ready — up the eye. Now, throwing the 
upper part of the body forward, push from you 
with the left arm stiff; and pulling a little toward 
es with the right hand, but with the elbow still 
raced against the hip, slide the eye of the string 
upward until it slips into the nock. Take care not 
to get your left thumb or any of the fingers bo- 
tween the bow and the string. Otherwise they will 
be severely pinched. 


NOCKING THE ARROW (Fig. 2). 


Hold the bow in the left hand, horizontally 
across the body, the upper limb to the right. Take 
an arrow and lay it across the upper side of the 
how at the right-hand end of the handle, the feath- 
ered end of the arrow toward you and the steel 
head, or pile, projecting a foot or so beyond the 
hack of the bow. Place the left forefinger over it 
'o keep it in place. Now take the arrow by the 
no0ck, or feather, end, with the thumb and fore- 
inger of the right hand, and twirl it until the cock 
‘eather comes uppermost. Seat the arrow at right 
angles on the string, with the string well home in 
the nock. Place the first three fingers of the right 
hand on the string from the under side, with the 
hock end of the arrow between the first and second 
fingers and just pressure enough on the arrow to 
xeep it in place without pinching it. Remove the 
‘eft forefinger from the arrow and restore it to 
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Fig. 3. 











FORM IN 
ARCHERY 








its grasp, with the other fin- 
gers of the left hand, on the 
bow handle. 


TAKING POSITION (Fig. 3). 

Place your feet about six 
inches apart, with the heels in 
such a position that a line 
drawn from the target will 
pass through both of them, 
and the toes turned out at 
an angle of nearly ninety de- 
grees. You will then be facing 
at right angles to the target, 
with your left side toward it 
and a line from it passing 
through both shoulders. The 
weight should be equally 
divided between the two feet and should rest 
mostly on the heels. The whole position will then 
be firm and poised, to resist the pull and the recoil 
of the bow. 


ADDRESSING THE TARGET (Fig. 4). 


This is rather a verifying and confirming of the 
previous position than the assuming of a new one. 
Your bow is now gripped firmly in the left, or bow, 
hand, the arrow is on the string, held there by the 
slightest possible pressure between it and the first 
and second fingers. Turn the bow from the hori- 
zontal position almost to an upright position, but 
with the upper limb inclined slightly to the right. 
Settle the weight firmly on both feet, straighten 
the back and get the head well up and the shoul- 
ders back. Look at the target and the point of aim 
(which will be explained later) and see that both 
are in the same vertical plane. 


BEGINNING THE DRAW 6§(Fig. 5). 


Keeping your eye fixed upon the point of aim, 
begin to extend your left arm and to raise it, in the 
vertical plane of the point of aim and your right 
eye, and at the same time to draw the string and 
the arrow with it. Draw neither too fast nor too 
slowly. Too fast means unsteadiness and too slowly 
imp an y and useless strain on the 
arms and the drawing fingers. The whole opera- 
tion of drawing, from the beginning of it until the 
arrow is “‘home,”—that is, drawn to the head,— 
should take from a second and a half to two 
seconds. At the end of that time you should be at 
full draw. The left arm will then be fully extended 
—straight, with a natural, easy straightness, but 
not locked at the elbow; the right hand will lie 
just under the chin, with the upper, or outside, 
surface of the forefinger just touching it, the right 
elbow raised high enough so that the forearm, from 
hand to elbow, makes a continuous line with the 
whole length of the arrow, which is now drawn to 
the head, and lies, throughout its whole length, 
directly under the right eye and in line with the 
point of aim. (Fig. 6.) 


AIMING (Fig. 6). 


The point of aim is not, as the inexperienced 
might suppose, the “gold,” or centre of the target, 
except at a certain distance that must be deter- 
mined by experiment; but it is the spot that you 
must cover with the point of your arrow at full 
draw in order to cause the arrow to hit the gold. 
That point may be on the target or above it or be- 
low it, according to the distance at which you are 
shooting and the strength of your bow; but, except 
when there is a side wind blowing, it will be in the 
vertical plane of your right eye, the arrow and the 
gold. The method of aiming is therefore this: 

Imagine two panes of glass large enough to 
reach from you to the target, standing perfectly 
vertical, parallel to each other, and an inch apart, 
so placed that the space between them includes 
your right eye, the whole length of the arrow and 
the centre ofthe bull’s-eye, or gold. In that space 
your arrow must travel. Its flight will not be a 





straight Ime, of course, but 
a@ curve,—a parabola, —the 
shape of which will depend 
upon the distance or range at 
which you are shooting. Let 
us suppose that the distance 
is sixty yards. 

With your arrow drawn to 
the head, sight over the point 
of it at the upper edge of the 
target,directly above the gold. 
lf when you have loosed the 
arrow according to the direc- 
tions soon to be given, it strikes 
the gold, then you have chosen 
the right point of aim. If it 
strikes below the gold, choose 
a higher point; if above it, a 
lower one. When you have found the right spot, 
keep it and cover it with the point of your arrow 
every time you shoot. But remember that you 
are not to sight along the arrow, for that is impos- 
sible, since the rear, or feather end, is not at the 
level of your eye but at the level of your chin. 
You are to sight over the point of the arrow. 


LOOSING (Fig. 7). 


This is the most difficult part of a most difficult 
field sport. Unless you master it you will never 
attain a high degree of skill with the bow’; but 
there is perhaps some comfort to be derivedefrom 
what Roger Ascham, the schoolmaster of Queen 
Elizabeth, wrote of it in 1544: that it “is not so harde 
to be folowed in shootinge as it is to be deserybed 
in teachinge.” ‘ 

A good loose consists in withdrawing all three of 
the fingers from the string at exactly the same 
moment, smoothly and smartly, yet without jerk- 
ing, and without allowing the fingers or the hand 
to come away from the face either sidewise or 
downward, but only backward, in the plane of the 
arrow, the right eye and the gold. 

In archery, as in most other difficult sports, good 
form is to be attained only by discovering and cor- 
recting faults, and by constant practice. The faults 
are many. Few archers have all of them, but most 
archers have some. The first is taking an incorrect 
position, and that, again, may have many forms. 
lf the feet are so placed that a line from the target 
passes through the left heel but behind the right 
one the shot is likely to go to the left. The remedy 
is to bring the right foot back a little, which has 
the effect of turning the whole body somewhat to 
the right. If the line from the target cuts the left 
heel but passes in front of the right heel, the shot 
will be likely to go to the right. To correct the 
position, turn a trifle more to the left. Other faults 
of position are not having the weight of the body 
properly divided between the two feet, or allowing 
it to rest too much upon the toes or the balls of the 
feet, instead of on the heels; and bending the head 
to the right and downward, as if to sight along the 
shaft of the arrow instead of over the point of it. 
Having the weight improperly distributed makes it 
impossible to resist firmly the pull of the bow when 
the arrow is drawn, and the recoil of it when the 
arrow is released ; and bending the head changes 
the distance between the aiming eye and the 
right, or drawing, hand; and, since that distance 
serves exactly the same purpose in bow shooting 
that the elevating rear sight of a rifle serves in 
rifle shooting, any variation in it must needs cause 
inaccuracy in the shot. Straight is straight, but no 
one can bend his head exactly the same amount 
every time. 

The commonest faults in drawing are doing it in 
different time, drawing different lengths and draw- 
ing out of line. The first two affect the distance of 
the shot,—sending it either over or under the tar- 
get,—the last one affects the direction, so that the 
arrow flies either to the left or to the right. The 
best corrective for drawing in different time is to 
pay good attention to “addressing the target,” as 
shown in Fig. 4. Your arrow is then on the string, 









your fingers are grasping the 
string in the position to begin the 
draw, and your feet are correctly 
placed. The little pause that 
should follow enables you to fix 
in your mind just the length of 
time that you intend to give to the 
draw, and therefore helps to make 
that time uniform. The only way 
to correct the habit of drawing 
uneven lengths is to draw every 
time until only the point of the 
arrow shows in the notch formed 
by the upper side of the left fore- 
finger and the slightly canted bow. 
Since all the arrows are of the 
same length, if you draw every 
.one of them to the head you will 
draw always alike. Drawing out 
of line can be overcome only by 
keeping constantly in mind the 
imaginary vertical plane that 
connects your right eye with the 
target and includes the whole length 
of the arrow. As you draw the arrow 
back, keep it always in the space 
between those two imaginary panes 
of glass and you will be always in line. 

The faults in loosing are of many 
kinds, and all of them are fatal to 
good shooting. You may draw in per- 
fect line, but may let your right hand 
come away from the chin sidewise 
or downward, when you loose. The 
result is sure to be an arrow to the 
left. You may keep your hand in the 
right place but drop your right elbow: 
another shot to the left. You may let 
the arrow “creep”; that is, after 
drawing it to the head, you may so 
relax your pull in the effort to let go 
that the arrow projects an inch or so 
beyond the bow. In that case your 
arrow will fall short. Another fault— 
perhaps the commonest of all—is let- 
ting the left,or bow, hand move before 
the arrow is fairly gone. The only way 
to correct it is not to do it. Make up 
your mind that, whatever else you 
fail to do, two things you will com- 
pass: that your right hand shall move 
the least possible distance, and that 
only backward; and that your left hand shal! not 
move a particle until the arrow is halfway to the 
target. There again imagination may help you. 
Consider that your left hand is rigidly fixed to the 
top of a post on which it rests, and that you cannot 
move it if you would until the arrow is away. 

Of dress for archery, little need be said. Any- 
thing is suitable that leaves the muscles free and 
that is not “frilly” and unconfined, like lace or a 
searf or the loose ends of a tie, to catch the bow- 
string. Besides such dress as is suitable for any 
outdoor sport the only really necessary things 
are an arm guard, which is only a laced leather 
cuff, to protect the left wrist from the slap of the 
bowstring, and a shooting glove for the right hand. 
That is best made by facing with tough, smooth 
but pliable leather the inside of the two outer 
joints of the first three fingers of a glove that fits 
perfectly, clear to the finger tips. 

Competitive shooting consists of “rounds” made 
up of “‘ends.”’ In America the rounds for women 
are always the National, which consists of 48 
arrows at 60 yards and 2 arrows at 50 yards; and 
the Columbia, which consists of 24 arrows each at 
50 yards, 40 yards and 30 yards. Both rounds are 
shot in “ends” of six arrows each, but not all of 
the six are shot consecutively. There will be from 
two to four persons shooting on a target, accord- 
ing to the number of competitors and the equip- 
ment of the range. Each archer’s name is entered 
by the captain of the target on the score card of 
the target on which she is to shoot. The shooting 
begins at a signal, usually the blast of a whistle, 
given by the captain of the field. At each target 
the archer whose name appears first on the seore 
card of that target steps up to the line, takes posi- 
tion and shoots three of her six arrows. She then 
steps back and gives place to the second person 
on the card, who also shoots three arrows and 
gives way, in turn, to number three. When all on 
the target have shot three arrows, the one who 
shot first comes forward again and shoots her 
second three; and so on until all the archers on 
all the targets have shot six arrows apiece. 

Tournaments in America usually call for the 
shooting, by women, of a double National and a 
double Columbia ; that is, each round shot twice on 
successive days. The winner is determined by 
adding together the total hits and the total seores 
of each archer at all the ranges. 

The value of the colors, beginning with the 
centre, or gold, is 9, 7, 5, 3 and 1. If an arrow 
euts the line between gold and red, or the line 
between any other two rings, it is entitled to 
score the higher one; but an arrow that strikes 
the target and rebounds instead of remaining fast 
scores 5. 

Be not discouraged if at first your efforts meet 
with poor success. Archery is not only one of 
the most fascinating and wholesome of outdoor 
sports: it is also extraordinarily difficult and de- 
mands the very nicest coérdination of physical 
condition and nervous balance. Nevertheless, girls 
and women have attained and kept for years a 
skill that only the best archers among men have 
equaled and very few have surpassed. 


Fig. 7 
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SOUND TENNIS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


The Twist Services 


FTER having become thoroughly 
A familiar with the use of the 
ordinary forehand service and 
the cut service, which were described 
in the Boys’ Page for April, 1921, and 
having acquainted himself with the 
ground and volley strokes as defined 
and recommended in the succeed- 
ing department numbers, the tennis 
player may, if he chooses, proceed to 
the study of the more difficult twist 
services. 


THE AMERICAN TWIST 


The grip for the American twist 
service is virtually the same as for 
the ordinary cut service. From the 
forehand grip shown in Fig. 1 the 
hand moves one eighth of a turn to 
the left. That allows the arm and the 
racket to make an angle with each 
other, as shown in Fig. 2, which illus- 
trates the natural position for this 
service. The left foot is just behind the 
line, the right foot about six inches to 
the rear or, if it seems more natural, 
alittle to the right of rear. The weight 
of the body rests evenly on both feet. 
The left hand holds two balls, one by 


Fig. 2. American twist 


Fig. 3. Beginning of the 








service service service 


Fig. 4. Reverse American twist 


the thumb and first two fingers. The 
racket is at the right side. From that 
position both hands are brought for- 


The ball is hit over the left 
shoulder. At the finish of 
this service the racket goes 
to the right side. 


Showing the general position 
of the player just before he 
rises on his toes and begins the 
forward sweep with his racket. 


Note that the bali is being hit 
well up. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the peculiar grip required 
for this service. 


ward to an easy and natural distance 
in front of the body. The racket may 
rest lightly on the left hand. As the 
hands go forward the knees bend a 
very little. Now the racket swings down and back 
behind the body with the elbow bent, as shown in 
Fig. 3. At the same time the left hand comes up 
in front. Again the knees are bent as the racket 
comes back, and the body is raised on the toes. 

As the ball, guided by the thumb and the first 
two fingers, leaves the hand, the racket starts for- 
ward and should strike the ball over the left 
shoulder and at the top of its ascent, which should 
be the same height each time —about two feet 
above the head, depending on the length of the 
player’s arms. As the racket goes upward and for- 
ward to hit the ball, the arm, the shoulder, the body 
and the legs come into play almost simultaneously. 
Both knees are straightened, and the body is still 
poised on the toes. Straightening the knees gives 
added strength to the service. The wrist work is 
very important in this service, as it is in almost 
every service and stroke. It gives the last guiding 
touch as the racket hits the ball behind and on top 
with an upward cut, and at the same time with a 
cut to the right and with the finish at the right side. 
The left arm swings back at the left side while the 
right foot swings immediately forward into a step 
for the net or a good position elsewhere. As shown 
in Fig. 2, the racket is nearly parallel with the 
ground and hits the ball at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. 

Another position for this service is facing the 
net with the feet about six inches apart and the 
toes at the edge of the line. Just before the player 
hits the ball he bends his body backward until it 
assumes the shape of the letter “c.” All the other 
movements are the same as those employed when 
the right foot is back. This position gives a very 
effective service, but bending so far backward is 
very tiring. 

The American twist service is hard to master 
and of no special benefit unless it is carried to the 
point of perfection. If not perfected, it is an easy 
service to return. 

Fig. 4 plainly illustrates the grip used in the 
reverse American twist service. The racket is 





Fig 1. Forehand grip 
For the American twist service the hand 
is moved one eighth of a turn toward the 
left, and for the two other services, one 
quarter of a turn. 


brought back, head up, about a foot from the face, 
into a position similar to that shown in Fig. 3. The 
ball is hit over and a little to the right of the right 
shouider. The elbow is bent, and the head of the 
racket is back as far as possible. From that position 
the racket comes forward well away from the face, 
and with its own face at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees and the racket itself nearly but not 
quite parallel with the surface of the ground. The 
finish is at the left side. In this service, as in the 
American twist service, the feet may be together, 
but the body does not need to bend back to such 
an extent. The position gives a very effective serv- 
ice. The reverse American is very tiring to the 
body, for it twists the muscles that it employs, but 
a player who has stamina can use it and will find 
it a very effective service, especially against ordi- 
nary players. The high bound gives time for the 
server to get up to the net. 

In executing the reverse cut service the player 





employs the same grip that he used in the reverse 
American twist service shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 5, 
which illustrates the natural position for this serv- 
ice, shows the grip less clearly, but makes plain 
how the ball should be hit, about a foot and a 
half above and a foot in front of the head. The 
racket should come back, head up, about a foot 
from the face, as in the position shown in Fig. 3. 
The racket is going forward, and at the moment of 
impact is vertical, as shown in Fig. 5. The face of 
the racket hits the ball at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, though the arm and the wrist give an 
added twist to the racket that makes the angle very 
much greater at the moment when the ball leaves 
the racket. The finish is at the left side. Everything 
else is the same as in the familiar cut service. 
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UBSCRIBERS to The Youth’s Companion can 

get copies of the article Pitching a Curve Ball, 
reprinted from the Boys’ Page for March, 1921, by 
writing to the Editor of the Boys’ Page, The Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass., and inclosing five cents 
in stamps for each copy wanted. 
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THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


HE wireless telephone, or ‘ radiophone,”’ 
differs from the wireless telegraph just as 
the telephone differs from the commercial 
telegraph. The wireless telegraph sends code 
signals that are intelligible only to the trained 
listener; the radiophone transmits human speech 
or, in fact, any sound with entire faithfulness. That 
means that the amateur wireless operator no longer 
has to serve a long apprenticeship before he can 
understand what he hears, but may enjoy his sta- 
tion to the full as soon as it is in operation. 

The listener finds out when some near-by station 
is to send, sits down at his private set, tunes care- 
fully until he gets the maximum clearness and 
then listens for what is to follow. It may be a 
police report giving the registration numbers of 
automobiles stolen in the vicinity, or it may be an 
official weather report, or a digest of the news by 
some press service, or a summary of the stock ex- 
change dealings, or the latest government market 
reports. A station at East Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, sends broadcast three different church 
services every Sunday, and the Church of the Cov- 
enant in Washington, District of Columbia, has 
its own station known by the call signal WDM. On 
week days can be heard vocal or instrumental 
music, bedtime stories for children at 8 P.M. sharp, 
lectures on almost every conceivable subject from 
automobile insurance to Abraham Lincoln, read- 
ings of humorous articles or poems, health talks 
prepared by the Public Health Service, the Arling- 
ton time signals, fashion talks to women, shipping 
news, investment statistics, or agricultural re- 
ports. At the present time the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates is sending out its information 
by wireless telegraph, but some of the limited 
commercial radiophone stations distribute its 
material, and the bureau itself hopes later to sup- 
plement its work by radiophone and through the 
codperation of state and local agencies that oper- 
ate radiophones for the service of the public. 

The radiophone station in your vicinity may 
include similar things in some or all of its pro- 
grammes or it may have none of them, but if you 
are properly equipped you can hear and under- 
stand everything that it sends. 

Receiving instruments must be capable of being 


tuned to catch wave lengths from 360 to 485 metres. 
The first is the length recently prescribed by gov- 
ernment regulation for general broadcasting serv- 
ice, and the second is for crop reports and weather 
forecasts. The long-wave receiver described in 
the Boys’ Page for August, 1921, makes an excel- 
lent radiophone receiver, for it is capable of be- 
ing tuned to the requisite lengths if modified for 
short-wave lengths according to directions. In the 
Boys’ Page for June will be 
given complete directions for 
constructing a much simpler 
set, which costs only a few 
dollars but is entirely satis- 
factory for receiving over 
ranges of fifty miles or less. 
Any set that is capable of re- 
ceiving short-wave wireless 
telegraph signals will, if it is 
near enough to the sending 
station, receive radiophone 
matter. 

There is hardly any point in 
the United States where radio- 
phone entertainments cannot 
be heard. Jf you are in doubt 
about your chances of hearing 
one, write to the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page for a special map 
prepared by The Youth’s Com- 
panion that shows the posi- 
tions of the principal stations 
and the approximate distances 
at which those stations can be 
heard without different kinds 
of equipment. Crystal detector 
sets, similar to the set to be 
described next month, are for 
sale at prices as low as $15, 
but a satisfactory vacuum- 
tube set, which, after all, is 
essential if you live more than 
fifty miles from a transmitting 
station, can hardly be bought 
for less than $35. You can 








amateur who tries to use his radio- 
phone receiver in a commercial way 
by selling its services is likely to run 
foul of some of the stringent patent 
provisions under which radio appa- 
ratus is sold to amateurs, He may alsw 
lose his amateur status and be re- 
quired to discontinue operating un- 
less he gets a commercial license. 
Moreover, listeners are required by 
law to preserve secrecy concerning 
any communications that they may 
overhear, if such communications are 
not sent broadcast but are specifically 
addressed to some person or persons. 

There are further considerations 
that the amateur radio operator 
should bear in mind. In the United 
States no license is required for the 
operator or for the station if the sta- 
tion is capable only of receiving, but 
in Canada every radio station ot 
whatever sort is required to have a 
license. The amateur who transmits 
as well as receives must, unless the 
distance covered is short, have both 
a station license and an operator’s 
license; he should write to the radio 
inspector of his district if he wants 
any information about them. Every 
radio operator in the United States 
should get a copy of the pamphlet 
Radio Communication Laws of the 
United States, which contains also 
the addresses of the local radio in- 
spectors. Canadian operators should 
write to the Deputy Minister of the 
Naval Service, Ottawa, Ontario, for 
information about the Canadian regu- 
lations. An amateur operator of a 
radiophone transmitter, even though 
he has both a station license and an operator’s 
license, must not broadcast music of any sort, but 
is quite at liberty to carry on conversations in the 
approved wave length of 200 metres. 

It is well, too, when you install even a receiving 
set, to make sure that you have violated no pro- 
vision of the building or inspection laws of your 
city or of your fire-insurance policy. If your set is 
installed in a small shed or other unimportant 
shelter, there is no need for 
precaution; but if the instal- 
lation is in your house, study 
the specifications given in the 
National Electrical Code, is- 
sued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. If the 
installation is made in accord- 
ance with those specifications, 
—and they are very easy to 
comply with,—no trouble will 
result; but if not, you may 
find, in the event of a fire, that 
your insurance policy has 
been invalidated, even though 
the fire may not be traced to 
the presence of the radio set. 
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BAITING THE FISH- 
ING HOLE 


OST river fish like a 
regular place to feed, 
where they can go for 

their food at certain hours of 
the day, especially in the early 
morning. In choosing a place 
to bait, pick one where it is 
easy to land your eatch, where 
the water is from five to fifteen 
feet deep, with low banks. 
You have a better chance then 
to fight it out with a big fellow 
and can get to him after he 


never definitely predict your 
receiving range in advance, 
for it is governed by three 
things: the range of the send- 


Fig. 5. Reverse cut service 
The ball is hit well up, and 
the weight of the player is 


is exhausted. The very best 
fighters in the stream, the 
buffalo fish and the carp, the 


ing set, the sensitiveness of 

the receiving set and the 

condition of the atmosphere. 

Wireless waves travel at least twice as far over 
water as over land, are much more audible by 
night than by day, and are greatly weakened by 
dust storms, thunderstorms and unaccountable 
stray waves. : 

Radiophone receiving is not necessarily a one- 
man affair. There is on the market a loud-speaking 
horn that can be attached to the ordinary telephone 
head set so that a whole roomful of people can 
hear the radiophone matter. More expensive loud- 
speaking telephone devices that can be plugged 
into the circuit in place of the telephones give 
even better results. An amplifier used in connec- 
tion with the loud-speaking telephone gives the 
very best results and enables the operator to en- 
tertain an audience in a large hall or to conduct a 
“radio social” served by a distant orchestra that 
plays wholly without cost to him. 

Useful matter, such as market, weather or 
stock-market reports or public health talks sent 
out by the government or by the limited commer- 
cial stations that do most of the broadcasting, can 
be copied by the amateur and given to the local 
press, or clock sellers can use the Arlington time 
signals for verifying their regulators. But the 


put into the stroke. 


drum and the cat, are among 
those that visit a place that 
has been baited; so you must 
prepare for the big ones. In 
baiting a place to fish you can throw the feed into 
the water to sink, or put it into a bag. Putting it 
into a bag is the better way. The fish suck round 
a sunken bag and feed upon the waste as it oozes 
out. If the feed is thrown loose into the water, it 
may spread over too much area, and it does not 
last long enough. 

Such things as bread, potatoes, corn meal or 
beans can be used for bait, particularly in the 
early spring. In the summer, when corn is in the 
roasting ear, there is nothing better. Merely cut 
the grains from the cob and put two to four gallons 
into a bag. Fasten a long wire to the bag and sink 
the bait where you intend to fish. Tie the wire to 
the bank, so that you can pull the bag in and rebait 
it; but you will have to bait a new hole when you 
have scared the fish away from the first one. 

It is best to wait two days after placing the bait 
before you try to fish, although the fishing may be 
good the first morning after. Do not allow any dis- 
turbances on the bank. Movements of persons, 
dogs or other things will scare the big ones away. 
The sound of running feet or beating upon the 
ground disturbs the fish at a great depth. If you 
want to get the big fellows, keep quiet. 
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Over the Fence 


That’s where “Babe” 


utsthem. He made 59 
ast year, using a Louis- 
ville SLUGGER bat. 


Here is a duplicate of 
his bat, except it is made 
smaller for boys—No. 40BRJ, 
Babe Ruth, Jr., Model, 

Price $1.00 


Famous 
Sluggers 


of all time have used the 
Louisville SLUGGER bat. 
The story: of their sluggin 
feats, with home run recor 
of Ruth and other food for 


fans, is told in the interesting book, 
“Famous Sluggers.” Ask for your copy 
at the store where you buy your Louis- 
ville SLUGGER, or write to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
751 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 


Ask the Bat Boy-He Knows 








































































the only kind boys should buy! 
Sensible boys now insist on such tools 
as experts prefer. They get them when 


they buy Keen Kutter. 
for instance, as the 


Such tools, 


HATCHET 


For rough shaping, for many another job» 
you'll praise the perfect balance and quick- 
cutting edge of this master tool. Its blade 
of selected steel was tested and sent you 
sharpened ready to use, so you can be sure 
it’s right. Sure, too, the head can’t work 
loose (it’s locked on!) and the tough handle 
won’t split. Sold by leading Retailers every- 
where. 

“The recollection of QUALITY remains 

long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. E. C. Simmons. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
Our prices on all 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS REDUCED 














or 





at Boston, Mass., as 
matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made 4 Post Office Money 
Order. oy H Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
= paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
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BLOOD POISONING 


LOOD poisoning is a rather indefinite term 
that is applied popularly, and quite prop- 
erly, to a number of diseases in which the 

blood contains poison of any kind. But in order 
to avoid confusion it is better to restrict the 
term to what is known in medicine as pyemia 
and septicemia. Pyemia means the presence of 
pus in the blood; septicemia means the pres- 
ence of any septic material, whether bacteria or 
toxins or both, in the blood. 

Blood poisoning may follow inflammation in 
any part of the body or may result from bac- 
teria’s entering the blood from any centre of 
infection, such as the abscess of a tooth, chron- 
ically inflamed tonsils, sinus disease or chronic 
suppuration of the middle ear. Sometimes, though 
less frequently than formerly, blood poisoning 
follows a slight wound that has been neglected 
and allowed to fester. Surgeons sometimes ac- 
quire fatal blood poisoning through a needle 
puncture or a cut while they are performing an 
operation or making a post-mortem examination. 
If the wound is in a finger, you can often trace 
the course of the inflammation along the lym- 
phatic vessels, just beneath the skin, as far as the 
armpit, where the poison causes the glands to 
swell. What is called the bubonic plague is really 
blood poisoning of a special kind; the poison 
enters the body through a fleabite on the foot or 
leg and causes the glands in the groin to swell. 

The general symptoms that follow the infec- 
tion of a wound soon appear and at first resem- 
ble those of typhoid fever; the patient has chills 
and fever, headache, loss of appetite, nausea and 
vomiting, a coated tongue and dry lips. The 
severity of the symptoms varies greatly accord- 
ing to the degree of the infection and the resisting 
powers of the patient. The object of treatment 
is to increase the powers of resistance and to get 
rid of the poison as rapidly as possible. The 
poison is eliminated by stimulating all the excre- 
tory organs—the lungs, the skin, the bowels and 
the kidneys—and at the same time by giving 
the patient plenty of water to drink or by inject- 
ing water into the blood. 

The patient should breathe the outdoor air; 
the bed should be near an open window, or pref- 
erably a window tent should be used. The skin 
should be kept warm and should be sponged 
frequently with dilute alcohol. Internal anti- 
septics or vaccines are often curative. 
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JOHN GORILLA 


OMESICKNESS and worry brought on the 
death of John Gorilla, one of the best 
educated members of the ape family. He 

died after the English people who brought him 
up had sold him. Before he was sold he had lived 
in a quiet, human way; he had his own room and 
slept in a bed with sheets and blankets; he 
bathed daily and ate with the family at table, 
where he showed the best of manners. 

One day, says his former mistress in the Zo- 
ological Society Bulletin, when I was sitting 
dressed ready to go out, John wanted to sit on 
my lap. 

“Don’t let him,” my sister said; “he will spoil 
your dress.” 

Since my dress happened to be a light one, I 
pushed him away and said, “No.” He at once lay 
on the floor and for perhaps a minute cried like 
a child. Then he rose, looked round the room, 
found a newspaper and, picking it up, spread it 
on my lap and climbed up. That was the cleverest 
thing I ever saw him do. 

One day a piece of beefsteak had just come 
from the butcher, and, since I occasionally gave 
him a.small mouthful of raw beef, I cut off a 
small piece of the coarser part of the steak and 
gave it to him. He tasted it and gravely handed 
it back to me. Then he took my hand and put it 
on the finer part of the meat. From that I cut off 
a tiny piece, and gave it to him. When my 
nephew came home he would not believe it; so I 
tried it again, and the result was the same, ex- 





cept that he did not even taste the coarser meat. 
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HIS 
INSPIRATION 


They met after years of separation. 


As boys they had attendéd the same 
school. 


One, was a leader in everything 
worth-while. He could out run, out 
swim and out ride any boy in his class. 


The other was of sluggish mind — 
because he didn’t develop an active 
body. He was none too fond of the 
great out of doors and the sturdy 
sports of boyhood. 


These two boys grew up—then went 
different ways. 


Years passed—they met acciden- 
tally on a busy thoroughfare in a 
large city. 

Asad but wondertul contrast. Each 
had developed true to boyhood form. 


One was a picture of robust man- 
hood and healthful happiness—a 
leader in business—a leader of men— 
a success. 


Over the desk in this successful man’s pri- 
vate office was a little framed photograph, 
showing him as a boy—during his school days 
—mounted upon a Dayton bicycle—flashing 
across the finishing tape a WINNER. This 
picture had been his inspiration for years. 


Dayton Bicycles 


**Leaders since your Dad was a Boy”’ 


have been the selection of winners since your 
Dad was a boy. Made complete in our own 
enormous factory; manufactured by men who 
have given their brain power for years in as- 
suring every Dayton bicycle owner that his is 
“a bicycle for champions.” These men are 
working for you, 

Do this right away: Get our n®@w booklet— 
“How to Choose a Bicycle.” It will be sent 
free and postage paid if you will use the at- 
tached coupon. This booklet tells a lot about 
bicycles in general, and the Dayton in particu- 


lar. Write for it NOW. Use the Coupon. 


CYCLE DIVISION 


THE DAVIS SEWING 


te te MT MACHINE CO, 
Rh Ey, % 
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THE CLIMAX OF FORTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


a good game with a poor racket. 


“Challenge’’ Racket 


ZS 


A good way to improve your tennis game is to invest in a “‘Challenge’”’ Racket. You can’t play 
I If you do'not find KENT’S “CHALLENGE” RACKETS at 
your local dealers, send price and we will ship parcel postpaid, direct from factory. 

Other styles and prices adapted to all needs 


. E. KENT, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND J 


KENT’S 


A Wonderful Racket 


RAME made of selected second growth white 
ash; low cut holly throat; reénforced on the 
inside and outside with compressed black 
fibre; shoulders wound with gut ; four-piece cedar 
handle. Strung with best imported gut. . 


Price $7.00 











Does your skin 
itch and burn? 


Stop it with Resinol 
Theres relief in the 
first application 


Try it 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 470S State St., Marshall, Mich. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 
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GOLDEN PUDDING —A Crisco puff 


pastry shell makes this orange custard 
dessert a cookery triumph. Follow the 


recipe in “A Calendar of Dinners” offered: 


below. 


Do you know the right way to 
roll out pie crust? 


You can learn this cookery trick and all the 
other knacks by which professional cooks 
insure successful results in their baking from 
“A Calendar of Dinners”, the big, in- 
teresting cookbook written by Marion Harris 
Neil, formerly cookery editor of “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal”. This cloth-bound 
book covers all branches of cookery, con- 
tains tables of weights and measures, cookery 
time tables, 615 exclusive recipes, and 365 
dinner menus — one for every day in the 
year. Each copy of this book costs us 
almost 50c to print. You can obtain one 
copy for 10c in stamps, 
mailed with your address 
to Section G-5, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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Do you know how to make puff pastry? 


— it is the basis for many unusual desserts 


UFF pastry is that in which 

shortening and flour are mixed 
and rolled together in layers sepa- 
rated by cold air. The air enclosed 
in the paste expands in the heat of 
the oven so that the pastry bakes in 
crisp, puffy layers. 


The trick in making puff pastry is 
to keep the flour and shortening from 
combining in a dense airless mass. 
This happens if the mixture is han- 
dled heavily, if too much water is 
used, or if there is moisture in the 
shortening. 


Formerly, puff pastry was difficult 
to make because butter was the only 
shortening of sufficient delicacy and 
it had to be “washed” —a long, 
tedious process—to remove the salt, 
moisture, and curd. If this “washing” 
was not done properly, the pastry 
was tough. 


Today, expert cooks eliminate this 


Get Crisco at your grocer’s. It is 
sold the right way, by net weight, 
in sanitary cans holding 1, 3, 6, or 
9 pounds. It costs less per pound 
in the larger sizes. Jt never is sold 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 


POT IVD SPR SSO SY 


difficult part of puff pastry making 
by using Crisco—a pure white short- 
ening as delicate as butter and with 
the additional advantage of being 
100% rich—free from salt and 


moisture. 


The flavor of some shortenings makes 
them unsuitable for delicate desserts. 
Crisco is a strictly vegetable product, 
—tasteless and odorless. It makes 
pastry that is crisp, flaky, and ten- 
der, and as digestible as it is good. 
The fact that Crisco is ideal for puff 
pastry is the best proof that no finer 
shortening or cooking fat for any 
purpose can be made. 


The cookbook offered at the left tells 
you the expert way to use Crisco in 
making puff pastry and in doing all 
kinds of better cooking. Send for it, 
and see how easy and economical it 
is to cook things that are as good as 
the magazine pictures look. 








for Cake Making 
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